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JEREMIAH HORROX. 

At a time when expeditions of men of science 
are, af various points of the globe, watching for 
that exceedingly rare occurrence, the transit of 
Venus, it is only becoming to bring forward the 
name of the Lancashire farmer's son, who was born 
in the reign of James I., and who, in the reign of 
the first Charles, foretold, witnessed, and described 
that starry spectacle, to behold which, in the reign 
of Victoria, Science has gone forth with a pomp 
and an array which contrast singularly with the 
simple man and the simple means in the little 
chamber of his poor lodging-house at Hoole, near 
Preston. 

The Otterspool station, near where the brook so 
named runs into the Mersey, is the site of the 
cottage in which Jeremiah Horrox was born, in 
1617. Mr. Picton, in his Memorials of Liverpool, 
prefers, with reason, this date to the commonly 
assigned one of 1619. The cottage was swept 
away by the constructors of the Runcorn railway, 
otherwise, it might have been at this juncture the 
shrine to which astronomers and mathematicians 
would have resorted with reverential affection. 
The “small farmer” who dwelt in that cottage, 
called “ The Lower Lodge” (Toxteth Park), could 
afford. but. scanty education to his son. But 





Jeremiah having learnt what could be taught at a 
village school, took the starry world for his beek, 
and studied the heavens. He was born a mathe- 
matician, as some men are born poets. He mas- 
tered Latin early, and in early youth had filled his 
mind with the scientific truths and ideas he found 
in the Latin treatises of Lanesberg, Tycho Brahe, 
and Kepler. At the age of fifteen, that is, in 1632, 
Horrox was to be seen, a humble, self-denying, 
deep-searching sizar at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He was soon in correspondence with the 
leading astronomers, mathematicians, and geome- 
tricians of the day, and notably with Abraham 
Crabtree. On leaving Cambridge, Horrox entered 
into Holy Orders, and was appointed to the curacy 
of Hoole, about eight miles from Preston. It is 
said that the fact of Horrox being ordained and 
appointed to this curacy was only discovered by 
the late Prof. Rigaud. In the seclusion of Hoole, 
Horrox studied the astronomical tables of the 
great teachers in astronomy, and he found them 
not to his mind. Accordingly, he shaped rude 
instruments—simple, almost toylike—for himself, 
and he made his own observations, and found 
what a find for the unknown farmer’s boy !) a 
miscalculation in that acute calculator, Kepler. 
As the orbits of Mercury and Venus are between 
the Earth’s orbit and the Sun, these planets oeca- 
sionally, but very rarely—thrice in a couple of 
hundred years, perhaps—pass between the Earth 
and the Sun, and thus seem to travel across the 
Sun’s dise. Kepler had foretold the transit of 
Venus for sometime in 1631 ; Horrox, after long 
study, fixed the event for November 24, 1639. He 
communicated with Crabtree, and requested his 
co-operation. For what took place in the parson’s 
little parlour at Hoole, we turn to a page in Mr. 
Espinasse’s Lancashire W orthies : — 

“ As the time drew nigh, Horrocks was all anxiety and 
expectation, and, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
began to watch on the forenoon of the 23rd. His simple 
apparatus was a telescope adjusted to an aperture made 
in-a darkened room, so that the image of the sun should 
fall perpendicularly on, and exactly fill, a circle of about 
six inches inscribed on a piece of paper, and divided into 
the usual 369 degrees. In his interesting little Latin 
tract, the Venus in sole visa, overflowing with a beautiful 
enthusiasm, a poetry and genuine devotedness, which 
give it a singular charm, Horrocks has described what 
was seen, or at least observed, by no eyes but his own 
and Crabtree’s. From noon on the 23rd, so long as the 
sun was above the horizon, he watched for four and 
twenty hours with only one, and that one a significant, 
intermission. In 1639, the 24th of November fell on a 
Sunday, and he describes himself as watching on that 
day, ‘from sunrise to nine o’clock, and also from a little 
before ten until noon, and at one in the afternoon, being 
called away in the intervals to matters of greater im- 
portance, which for such secondary oceupations it would 
have certainly been improper to neglect (aliis temporibus 
ad majora avocatus que utique ob hac parerga negligt non 
decuit),’ In point of fact the Rev. Jeremiah Horrocks 
had to perform morning and afternoon service to his 
simple and scanty flock in the modest church or chapel 
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at Hoole ; and, for once in his life, it ay A suspected, 
he was a little—a very little—glad when both were over, 
and he could rush back to his darkened room, with its 
telescope and disc of paper. ‘ At fifteen minutes past 
three in the afternoon, when I first had leisure again to 
renew my observations, the clouds were entirely dis- 
persed, and invited my willing self to make use of the 
opportunity afforded, it might seem by the interposition 
of heaven. When lo! I beheld a most delightful spectacle, 
the object of so many wishes: a new spot of unusual 
magnitude, and of a perfectly circular shape, so com- 
pletely entering the left limb of the sun that the limbs 
of the sun and the spot precisely coincided, forming an 
angle of contact. Not doubting that this was really the 
shadow of Venus, I immediately set to work to observe 
it sedulously.” The happy Horrocks was rewarded, and 
for half an hour, until the sun began to set, he made his 
unique and fruitful observations.” 

Soon after, in 1640, this now honoured son of 
Science died. He had done enough ; he had cor- 
rected Kepler, and his theory of lunar motion was 
afterwards adopted by Sir Isaac Newton. Strangely 
enough, the poor Hoole curate’s observations re- 
specting the transit of Venus were not published 
till long after his death, and then at Dantzic,— 
“ Venus in sole visa, anno 1639, d. 24 Novemb. 
St. V. Liverpoliz, a Jeremia Horroxio ; nunc 
primum edita, notisque illustrata. Dantzig. Fol. 
1662.” 

The church at Hoole contains a brass and east 
window in honour and to the lasting memory of 
this pioneer through astronomical problems. The 
window represents him receiving the Sun’s disc on 
a sheet, with the motto, “ Venus in sole visa,” and 
his own exclamation, “Ecce gratissimum specta- 
culum et tot votorum materiem!” An epitaph 
on this true Lancashire worthy has been already 
printed in “ N. & Q.,” p. 205. 

Five years after the publication at Dantzic of 
the observations made by Horrox, Cassini dis- 
covered the diurnal rotation of Venus. In the 
following century, Maskelyne, an old West- 
minster and Cambridge man, and, like Horrox, in 
orders, observed the transit of Venus, from a 
station in the island of St. Helena, in June, 1761. 
Maskelyne was then Astronomer Royal. In 1769, 
Cooke landed in Otaheite, from the “ Endeavour,” 
at the head of an expedition, the cost of which 
was defrayed by George III. The transit ran 
great risk of going unobserved, for, the day before, 
the natives stole the quadrant, and, while the 
planet was passing, the sailors stole a hundred- 
weight of nails, and caused a dangerous riot. 
After the lapse of more than another century, the 
transit is to be observed with a sort of pomp and 
state of Science ; as, no doubt, will that of 1882. 

sut the pomp, the state, and the results cannot 
draw us away from a sympathizing memory with 
the young lonely Lancashire clergyman, and the 
revelation for which he watched so anxiously, yet 
confidently, on the November Sunday, 1639, in that 
humble chamber in the village of Hoole. Eb. 








JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
POET. 

I here _ a copy of a letter written by this 
poet to Mr. Joseph Weston, the editor of the 
literary remains of Robert Bloomfield, author of 
The Farmer's Boy. The autograph copy now in 
my possession consists of three pages foolscap :— 

“ Helpstone, March 7, 1825. 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of the third, I am sorry 
to say that I possess but little of the correspondence of 
my departed ‘brother bard’; what I do possess you are 
welcome to, and as to my letters to him you may do 
with them just as you please. I deeply regret that ill 
health prevented our correspondence, for I loved the 
man and admired his genius. I had been long anxious 
to make a journey to spend a day with him, and on my 
second visit to Londen I intended to have stopped at 
Biggleswade on my return home, but I had got too near 
the bottom of my purse for a stoppage on the road, and 
it was too great a distance for me to walk home. This, 
with other matters, prevented me from seeing him, and, 
one of my family being ill, I hastened my return home. 
Whatever causes his friends may have to regret his 
death, fame is not one of them, for he died ripe for im- 
mortality; had he written nothing but Richard and 
Kate, that fine picture of rural life is sufficient to es- 
tablish his name as the English Theocritus, and first of 
rural bards in this country. And as Fashion (that 
feeble substitute for Fame) had nothing to do with his 
exaltation, its neglect cannot affect his memory; it is 
built on a more solid foundation, and time will bring its 
own reward to the farmer’s boy. beg you will have 
the kindness to take care of the manuscript, and return 
it when you have done with it, as I wish to preserve a 
scrap of his handwriting. The copy on the other side 
is a note that accompanied his present of May-day with 
the Muses ; I gave the original to Allan Cunningham, 
the poet, who has a high respect for Bloomfield’s genius, 
and whose request on that account (to possess a scrap 
of his writing) I was proud and happy to gratify. Soon 
after the poet’s death, I wrote in a melancholy feeling 
three sonnets to his memory. I was not aware that his 
Remains would have had such insertions, or I should 
have sent them to his daughter. I will fill this sheet 
with them for your perusal, though I expect they will 
find a place in the volume now in the press that will be 
published this Spring. With my best wishes that your 
friendly labours for the memory of the departed poet 
may meet with the success they deserve, 

“TI remain, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 

“Mr. Joseph Weston, “ Joun CLARE.” 
12, Providence Row, 

** Finsbury Square, 
“ London.” 


Copy of a Letter from Bloomfield, accompanying his 
“ May day with the Muses.” 
“ Shefford, Bedfordshire, May 3rd, 1822. 
“ Neighbour John,—If we were still nearer neighbours, 
I would see you, and thank you personally for the two 
volumes of your poems sent me so long ago. I write 
with such labour.and difficulty, that I cannot venture 
to praise or discriminate like a critic, but must only say 
you have given us great pleasure. : 
“I beg your acceptance of my just published little 
volume, and, sick and ill as I continually feel, I can join 
you heartily in your exclamation, ‘ What is life ?’ 
“ With best regards and wishes, 
“Tam yours sincerely, 
“ Rost. BLooMFIELD. 
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Three Sonnets on Bloomfield. 


«Some feed on living fame with conscious pride, 
And in that gay ship, Popularity, 
They stem with painted oars tke hollow tide, 
Proud of the noise which flattery’s aids supply, 
Join’d with to-day’s sun-gilded butterfly, 
The breed of Fashion haughtily they ride, 
As tho’ her breath was immortality, 
Which are but bladder puffs of common air, 
Or water bubbles that are blown to die, 
Let not their fancies think his muses fair 
While feeding on the public’s gross supply ; 
Time’s waves roll on—mortality must share 
A mortal’s fate—and many a fame shall lie 
A dead wreck on the shores of dark posterity.” 


Il. 


“ Sweet unassuming minstrel ! not to thee 

The dazzling fashions of the day belong, 

Nature’s mild pictures, field and cloud and tree, 

And quiet brooks far distant from the throng 

In murmurs tender as the toiling bee 

Make the sweet music of thy tender song. 

Well, Nature owns thee—let the crowd pass by, 

The stream of fashion is a tide too strong 

For pastoral brooks that gently flow and sing ; 

But Nature is their source ; and earth and sky 

Their annual offerings to her current bring. 

Thy injured muse and memory need no sigh, 

For they shall murmur on to many a spring, 

When their proud streams are summer-burnt and dry. 

IIt. 
“The shepherd musing o’er his meadow, dreams, 

The May-day wild flowers in the summer grass, 

The sunshine sparkling in the valley streams, 

The singing ploughman and hay-making lass, 

These live the summer of thy rural themes, 

Thy green memorials these, and they surpass 

The cobweb frame of fashion. Every May 

Shall find a native ‘ Giles’ beside his plough, 

Joining the skylark’s song at early day ; 

And summer nestling in the ripened corn, 

Shall find thy native loves as sweet as now, 

Offering to Mary’s lips ‘ the brimming horn.’ 

And Seasons round thy humble grave shall be 

Fond lingering pilgrims to remember thee.” 

The letter and the three sonnets are not ver- 
batim, but nearly so. Thinking they may not be 
unacceptable to readers of the works of John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire poet, I publish them in 
" = & Q.” WaLTeR BLoomrFiecp. 

139, Packington Street, Islington. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
I. 
“ That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown.” 
Marlowe—Zdward J/., near end, 
“The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 
Hamlet, iii. 1, 79. 
II, 
“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out 
As if they fear’d the light.” 
Suckling—Ballad upon a Wedding. 








“ Her pretty feet 
Like snailes did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they played at bo- “peep, 
Did soon draw in agen. 
Herrick—Upon M. Susanna Southwell ; 
her Feet. 
II. 
** Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowl’d to death with turnips !’ 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 4, 
“ Would I had been set in the ground, all but the head 
on me, and had my brains bowled at. 
B. Jonson—Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 
IV. 
* Which he disdaining, whisk’d his sword about, 
And with the wind thereof the king fell down.” 
Marlowe— Dido, ii. 
** But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls.” 
Hamlet, ii. 2, 451. 
“When many times the captive Grecian falls, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 
You bid them rise and live.” 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 3, 40. 
“* Mad and outrageous with the pain, 
He whirl'd his mace of steel : 
The very wind of such a blow 
Had made the champion reel.” 
Percy's Reliques, ‘‘ Valentine and 
Ursine,” 1. 53. 
A 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” 
Macbeth, v. 3, 40. 
“ Nature, too unkind, 
That made no medicine for a troubled mind.” 
B. & F.—Philaster, iii. 1. 
Re cn Ah, but none of them will purge the heart ! 
No, there ’s no medicine left for my disease.” 
Spanish Tragedy, iv. ; Dodsley, iii. 154. 
**T think she has a perturbed mind, which I cannot 
minister to.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 3. 
- physic yet hath never found 
A remedy to cure a lover’s wound.” 
Ford—Broken Heart, i. 3. 
“Tt physics not the sickness of a mind 
Broken with griefs.” 
Ford—Broken Heart, ii. 2. 
6 - . though art 
Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart.” 
Ford—Broken Heart, v. 3. 
“ No physic strong to cure a tortured mind.” 
Ford— Love's Sacrifice, ii. 3. 
** But where that herb or science can ye find 
That hath the virtue to restore the mind!” 
Thracian Wonder, iv.2; Hazlitt’s Webster. 
“© ye Gods, haue ye ordeyned for euery malady a 
medicine, for euery sore a salue, for euery paine a 
playster, leauing only loue remedilesse ?” 
yly’s Huphues, Arber’s ed., p. 61. 
“I’ve that within for which there are no plasters.” 
Garrick’s Prologue to She Stoops to Conquer. 
“ So can he heill Infyrmytee of thoght, 
Wich that one erdly medesyne can noght ; 


On to his cure no medesyne is found.” 
Lancelot of the Laik, |. 2075, E.E.T.S. 
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VI. 
“ For where no hope is left, is Jeft no fear.” 
Milton—Paradise Regained, iii. 
“ What shouldst thou feare, that seest not what to hope?” 
isfortunes of Arthur, i. 4. 
“ He that is without fear is without hope.” 
Webster—Devil's Law-Case, ii. 3. 
“ Let me in this life fear no kind of ill 
That have ne good to hope for.” 
Webster—Deril’s Law-Case, iii. 3. 
“In me hath Grief slain Fear.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 2. 
“Then to fear when hope is fruitless, 
Were to be desperately miserable.” 
Ford—ferkin Warbeck, iii. 2. 
Joun AppDIs. 


INTERNATIONAL TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

A very curious practice has been in vogue for 
many years, and it seems to me to be of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of a note. I 
refer to titles granted to British subjects by foreign 

rinces, and which are derived from some British 
focality. Setting aside ecclesiastical titles, which it 
is wisdom, or, at any rate, discretion, to let alone, 
we find, for example, the title of “ Count de Lan- 
castre.” “Lancaster” is one of those ancient 
titles absorbed by the Crown of England, and, 
therefore, it seems a sort of presumption on the 
part of a foreign power to bestow it, however dis- 
guised, on a British subject. To do so is to make 
international some of the anomalies of the Irish 
Peerage, such as that of “ Earl of Fife in Ireland,” 
a misleading designation. But I merely seek in- 
formation, and as I have accidentally fallen upon 
the title of “Lancastre,” I should be glad to know 
on what plea and by whom it was conferred. 
There are several other titles of the same descrip- 
tion, but one example will suffice. With all 
respect to individuals, I do not myself approve of 
the practice in question, for it tends to confusion. 
On the same principle, a man without any right to 
the coat armorial of an Earl of Chester might go 
to Brazil, and induce the authorities there, in their 
ignorance, to grant him “azure, three garbs or,” 
whereupon he might return to England, and, if 
questioned about his lineage, he might truthfully 
say, “ See, I bear, by authority, the arms of my 
ancestor.” Nine persons out of ten who knew 
nothing of the subject would be deceived, and yet 
no charge of falsity could be brought against the 
equivocator, for the responsibility would lie on 
the foreign Government. 

If it were an established international usage, 
that what a man could not obtain in his own 
country he might get in another, and then bring 
home with him, I should not have considered these 
remarks necessary ; but the fact is our Govern- 
ment does not create foreign territorial titles in 
the persons of foreigners, and, therefore, I cannot 





understand why foreign Governments should take 
such liberties with us. 

This subject induces .me to extend my remarks 
to the cosmopolitan nobility of my kinsman, the 
author of The Nobility of the British Gentry. 
This writer failed, I think, to recognize the dis- 
tinction between universal custom and local 
usages. Like another distinguished genealogist— 
Banks—Lawrence was logical in most cases save 
his own. He was, moreover, apt to take his 
premises for granted, and then build upon them 
excellent arguments. He did not stay, in some 
instances, to prove these premises, and seemed to 
adopt the fallacious idea that, because no foreign 
nobleman has any legal right to a higher title 
than that of esquire in England, an English 
esquire must, on the other hand, be equal in rank 
to a foreign nobleman in his own country. I am 
inclined to believe that Lawrence confounded the 
political with the genealogical. My object, how- 
ever, is not to dispute his general correctness. He 
was a well-read man, of “warm emotions” on 
things of the past, and generous in his faith. But 
while I admit the merit of The Nobility of the 
British Gentry, I cannot but think that it is a 
work liable to foster imaginary self-importance. 


Pror. Stusss’s “ ConstiruTionaL History or 
ENGLAND” AND THE BisHopric or Exeter.— 
The Saturday Review of 29th August last points 
out a date in which it alleges the Professor has 
gone wrong. The reviewer says :— 

“In page 282 he speaks of certain bishoprics, Exeter 
among them, as being in the hands of foreigners in the 
year 1070 ; we need not go further than his own Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum to show that Leofric kept his own 
bishopric till 1072.” 

If the charter now to be quoted is authentic, 
and there is no error in its dates, Leofric must 
have kept his bishopric till 1085. There is a grant 
recorded in the MS. Chartulary of Mont St. 
Michel, by Robert of Moretain, giving St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall to the Norman Abbey, with 
various lands specified. The grant is signed by 
William the Conqueror, Queen Mathildis, and their 
three sons, in token of their approbation of the 
grant, and the freedom of the monks from all pleas 
of the Crown except homicide, and witnessed by 
many distinguished persons. After these is added: 

“ Firmata atque roborata est hec carta anno M°lxxx"’v" 
(1085) ab incarnatione domini. indictione xiiij. con- 
currente iii. luna viij. apud penevesel. S. Liurici esse- 
cestrie epi. + Ego quidem liuricus dei dono essecestrie 
episcopus, jussione et exhortatione domini nostri reveren- 
tissimi Gregorii pape, regisque nostre et regine, omnium- 
que optimatum tocius regni Anglie exhortatus ut ecclesiam 
beati Archangeli Michaelis de Cornubia utpote que 
officio et ministerio angelico creditur atque comprobatur 
consecrari ac sanctificari quatenus eam ab omni episcopali 
vire. potestate. seu subjectione. liberarem atque exuerem. 
quod et facere tocius cleri nostre consensu et hortatu non 
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distuli. Libero. quare eam et exuo ab omni episcopali 
dominatione subjectione inquietudine, et omnibus illis qui 
illam ecclesiam suis cum beneficiis et eleemosinis expe- 
cierint et visitaverint tertiam partem penitentiarum 
Condonamus. Et ut hoc inconvulsum et immobile et 
etiam inviolabile sinetenus (sic) permaneat. ex auctoritate 
patris et filii et spiritus sancti omnibus nostris successor- 
ibus interdicimus ne aliquid contra hoc decretum usur- 
pari presumant.” 

As the Queen died in 1083, this confirmation 
and its date must exclusively refer to the act of 
the Bishop of Exeter. He speaks no doubt of the 
Queen as giving her “order and exhortation,” and 
not as if she had died; but this does not invalidate 
the apparent fact that Liuric, or Leofric, Bishop of 
Exeter, is asserted by the monks to have confirmed 
the charter in the fortieth year of his episcopate, he 
having been consecrated in 1046. The correctness 
or otherwise of the date is worthy of being tested 
by Prof. Stubbs or his critic. I have given it 
exactly as in the MS. Anawo-Scorus. 


Percy Forto MS. Batiaps anp Romances.— 
Corrections.—In vol. iii. p. 202, last line of “ The 
Pore Man and the King,” Messrs. Spottiswoode’s 
men have made an odd “ pie” of the words in the 
revise. These were— 

“Will reede itt as ffast as youle gang by the way.” 

In the volume they appear as— 

“Will reede itt as fale gast as young by the way.” 

In 1. 651, p. 100, 18 (eighteen) is wanted by the 
metre for S— 

“T gaue thee 8 pence a day,” 
and as there may be a 1 in the MS. at the foot of 
the long f above, I think we may safely read ‘ 
P. 117. 1. 418, for “&” read “a.’ 

Vol. ii., p. 159, 1. 7, for “ 1569” read “ 1659”; 
p. 207, 1. 94, for “come” read “came”; p. 214, 
L118, for “ Dum” read “I — ” (the m. is for nn, 
see note 2, p. 215, &c.) ; p. 220, 1. 55, for “ many” 
read “a many”; p. 222, lL 1, for “ Layde” read 
“Laydye”; p. 224, 1. 2, for “fore” read “sore”; 
p. 228, 1. 13, for “sweeuens” read “ sweauens” 
p. 273, 1. 57, for “ said” read “sayd”; p. 275, 1. 2 
for “at” read “att”; p. 293, 1. 72, “ verry” may 
be “berry” (which makes better sense); p. 295, 
. 127, for “said” read “then said”; 1. 130, 
“Tollye” may be “Follye”; 1. 143, “that” may 
be “the”; p. 504, 1. 67, for “hee” read “he.” 
These were all the mistakes I found in recollating 
the Ballads in vols. ii. and iii. for the forthcoming 





Creatures have no misfortune to befal them but what 
comes by Nature, but Man, through his own knowledge, 
brings himself into a Thousand griefs both of Soul and 
Body. 
“ As for Example. 

Our Father had two children, and against his knowledge 
he committed the sin of Idolatry upon us, For had Our 
Father done his duty towards God but one part in a 
Thousand, as he did towards us when he prayed to'God 
to spare our lives, God might have heard his prayers, but 
God is a jealous God, and punisheth the faults of Parents 
upon their Children. 

‘Tho’ the sins of our Father have deprived us of the 
light of the Sun, thanks be to God, we enjoy more great, 
more sweet, more Blessed Light, which is y® presence of 

God, y® Maker of all Lights, to whom be all Honour and 
Glory. 

“Beneath this place lye the Bodies of John and 
Elizabeth Maroune, in the Memory of whom their Father 
caused this Monument to be put up. Elizabeth Died in 
1708, aged 6; John Died in 1711, aged 5. 

“Their Father, a poor man born in the Province of 
Dophin (sic) in the Kingdom of France, he beliezes that 
his sins were the Cause that God took the lives of his 
Children.” 

Sno.tto Vere Hare. 

Almondsbury, Gloucestershire. 


Hysrip Nomenciature.—The habit of em 
grafting Latin, or other languages, on Greek forms 
has become offensively common. It is no wonder 
if geologists contend with each other when they 
have taken to military studies, which we must 
infer from their new term, “ stratigraphical.” If 
they must coin a word, why not make it stroti- 
graphical? Then such compounds as oleograph, 
pistolgraph, &c., are beneath contempt. 

5. & 2. 


JENIFER, PHILADELPHIA, AND Painirp—NameEs 
or Women.—Whilst strolling through the church- 
yard of Liskeard, Cornwall, a few days since, I 
was reminded that a query and replies appeared 
in “N. & Q.” some years since on “ Jenifer, a 
Woman’s Name” (4" §. ii. 36, 86), for in front of 
me stood headstone “In affectionate remem- 
brance of Jenifer, the beloved wife of Thomas 
Roberts .... who departed this life on the 23rd 
of December, 1872, aged 61 years.” 

In the same churchyard I noted a headstone 
‘To the memory of Philadelphia Lyne, daughter 
of John and Jane Lyne.... who departed this 
life on the 11th day of April, 1860, aged 81 years.” 

Carew, in his Surrey of Cornwall (edition, 





collection of my friend, Prof. F. J. Child, of 
Harvard. F. J. Furntvaun. | 

Errraru.—The following epitaph is transcribed 
from a mural tablet in the Parish Church of 
Almonds sbury, Gloucestershire, and is sent to 
“N. & Q.” with the hope that it may prove 
interesting to the many readers of that valuable 
periodical : —~ 

“Of all the Creatures w’ God made under the Sun 
re 18 none so miserable as Man. For all Dumb 


London, 1769, second book, p. 102), twice speaks 


|of one of his ancestresses, who bore the name of 


Philip. Wm. PENGELLY 


Torquay. 


CipHer.—How old is the practice of writing in 
cipher? Moreri, in his Dictionary, sub voce 
‘ Batista Porta,” says that he wrote five books on 
the occult signs of letters, “‘les notes occultes des 
lettres,” and the manner of writing so that the 
meaning should be hidden from all but those who 
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held the key, and also a method of interpreting 
cipher. These were published at Strasburg, 1606. 
He says that Porta greatly surpassed all that had 
been done by Trithemus, Abbé of Spanheim, A.p. 
1462-1516. His treatise on steganography appears 
to have been very curious. He designated some 
of his signs as spiritus diurni and spiritus nocturni, 
and Boville, to whom he showed it, accused him, 
on returning to France, of dealing in the black art 
and of conversing with demons. Probably the 
good Abbé was only one of many employed upon 
the like ingenuity, which is acting out the witticism 
of Talleyrand, in using language to conceal our 
thoughts. Practically, I suppose we may consider 
hieroglyphics as the earliest description of cipher- 
writing. C., A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Lapfzs anp Lionesses.—In the Midland 
Counties, the once popular belief still prevails, 
that every third year is unusually fatal to women 
in childbirth, and that these triennial periods are 
coincident with, and, in some mysterious way, con- 
sequent upon, the accouchement of a great lioness 
which is kept in the Tower of London, and which 
gives birth to a whelp regularly every three years! 
The year 1874 is supposed to be one of the “lion’s 
years.” P. E. D. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


Fictitious MARRIAGES.—I came across a some- 
what extraordinary announcement in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for December, 1838, p. 656, 
bottom of col. 1, of a marriage :—“ George Caswal 
Newman, Esq., to Wilhelmina, youngest daughter 
of Sir Henry Montague, Bart.,” which is contra- 
dicted in the following volume for 1839, January, 
p. 2, col. 2, where they say there is “no such person 
as the party to whom he is stated to be married.” 
Have many such announcements of marriages that 
have never taken place been made ? 

OvtpHar Hamst. 


“La Napo.fontenne.”—As a memory of the 
past, the following is worth preserving :— 
“ Salut, salut, orgueil de notre histoire. 
Ou va ton vol? Au Rhin, 4 l’Océan? 
Rameéne aux preux les grands jours de la gloire. 
Qu’admire ainsi ton regard frémissant ! 
Des étrangers la trace ineffacée ! 
La trahison n’enchaine plus nos bras. 
César n’est plus, Auguste a sa pensée : Bis 
Patrie, 6 France, encore tu grandiras. } ” 


Reprends le sceptre, et l’'empire du Monde. 
La paix, la paix sans honte désormais ! 
J’entends la voix de ta foudre qui gronde : 
Guerre sans tréve a qui ne veut la paix. 
Le peuple et Dieu t’ont sacré légitime ; 
Qui donc pourrait méconnaitre tes droits? 
Noble vengeance, héroisme sublime : Bi 
L’ Aigle a sauvé les peuples et les Rois. - 


A l'horizon, vive et brillante aurore, 
Quel beau soleil annonce tes splendeurs ! 





Fils du travail, oh, c’est pour vous encore. 
Que va s‘ouvrir un siécle de grandeurs. 

Sans toi, que sont les gloires de la vie, 
Religion? 4 l’ombre du Drapeau, 

Triomphe aussi, Mére de la Patrie: Bis 
Au front d’un fils tu ceindras le bandeau. \ _ 


Sur nos cités, sur nos plaines si belles, 
Ou fier, heureux, régne le peuple-roi, 
Puissant Génie, étends tes vastes ailes : 
Napoléon, tu commandes la foi ; 
Nom cher au Ciel, symbole de puissance ! 
Vaillant soldat, généreux laboureur, 
Vos souvenirs ont fait notre espérance : ? Bis 
Vous reverrez les temps de l'Empereur.” jf ~“ 
* x 


Hvucvenots.—The origin of this name seems to 
be buried in obscurity, for we find various explana- 
tions given of its rise. Whether it was given to 
the French Protestants as a term of reproach by 
their enemies, or adopted by themselves, we have 
yet to learn. 

It has been said to have been given to the French 
Protestants as an injurious appellation, used to 
signify the enemies of the Church, and to have 
arisen from a Provost of Paris, Hugo Aubinot 
(Aubriot), who lived in the reign of Charles V., 
and who, having made himself obnoxious to the 
members of the University, was cited before the 
ecclesiastical tribunal as a heretic. He was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was mitigated 
by the Court, and in the following year he was 
released by the populace, and died in 1382 (Selec- 
tion from the Gentleman’s Magazine, third edition, 
1814, vol. i. p. 55). 


“ Being grown numerous in the city of Tours, and not 
permitted to enjoy the liberty of assembling within the 
walls, they held their meetings at a village not far off, 
for their public devotions; the way to which leading 
through the gate of St. Hugo is thought to have occa- 
sioned the name of Hugonots, which others think to 
have been given them by reason of their frequent nightly 
meetings, resembled by the French to the walking of a 
night-spirit, which they call St. Hugh.”—Heylyn, History 
of the Reformation, Ecc. Hist. Socy., vol. ii. p. 372. 

“There have been several fanciful derivations of the 
word Huguenot. It is now supposed to have been 
originally Hidgenossen, or associated by oath, the name 
assumed by the Calvinistic party in Geneva, during their 
contest with the Catholics. From Geneva, missionaries 
penetrated into the South of France, and took with them 
the appellation of Egnots, or Huguenots.”’—Lingard’s 
History, 1838, vol. vii. 

“Some etymologists suppose this term derived from 
Huguon, a word used in Touraine to signify persons that 
walk at night in the streets. And as the first Protestants, 
like the first Christians, may have chosen that season 
for their religious assemblies, through the fear of per- 
secution, the nickname of Huguenot may, naturally 
enough, have been applied to them by their enemies. 
Others are of opinion that it was derived from a French 
and faulty pronunciation of the German word eidgenossen, 
which signifies confederates, and had been originally the 
name of that valiant part of the city of Geneva which 
entered into an alliance with the Swiss Cantons, in order 
to maintain their liberties against the tyrannical attempts 
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of Charles III., Duke of Savoy. These confederates were 
called eignots, and from thence, very probably, was 
derived the word Huguenots. The Count Villars, in a 
letter written to the King of France from the Province 
of Languedoc, where he was lieutenant-general, and 
dated the 11th November, 1560, calls the riotous Cal- 
yinists of the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is the first 
time that this term is found in the registers of that pro- 
vince applied to the Protestants.”—Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., 
Maclaine’s translation, 1837, Book IV., part ii. p. 104, 


note. 
x ww. S 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Anonymous Porm.—I have long been anxious 
to ascertain who was the author of the following 
beautiful poem. I cut it out of a newspaper in or 
about the year 1860 :— 

“THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR-HOUSE, 
It dawns in the manor-garden ; 
The air is blue and calm ; 
The black yew-hedge is gray with dew, 
The balsam sweet with balm ; 
The lilies’ silver chalice 
Brims over with last night’s rain ; 
The blackbird sings his golden tune, 
Then tries it o’er again. 


The fountain tunes its music faint ; 
The scent of herb and flower, 
The bloom of the dew, the sunshine plots, 
The season, nay, the hour— 
All help to make a Paradise 
Of that Eden ruined now, 
Spite of leaves in the nest, and moss on the wall, 
And canker on the bough. 


The house is a stately ruin ; 
Though the park-gate’s standing still, 
Crowned with gilt spheres and motto— 
* The river grows from the rill’ ; 
And over the barren stubbles 
You hear the partridge call, 
And the screaming hare flies from the stoat, 
Round the warren’s old mossed wall. 


The home of the brave dead gentlemen 
Is now but a heap of stone ; 
The flesh is gone from its stalwart limbs, 
And left but the ghastly bone. 
The wall-flower in the chimney blooms, 
The grass on the window sill, 
Yet still on the gates runs the motto proud— 
‘ The river grows from the rill.’ 
ANON. 


Sunpay Swavixne.—The churchwardens of 
Worksop parish paid half-a-crown for a bond in 
which the barbers bound themselves “ not to shave 
on Sundays, in the morning.” This was in the 
year 1729. Were such bonds common at this date, 
and were they found effectual in carrying out the 
due observance of the Sabbath Day ? 

Tnos. RatcuirFe. 


Tue Late Jonn Marpies.— 

“Deata or A CELEBRITY.—Died at Baslow, 30th 
August, aged 80, Mr. John Marples, millwright. Mr. 
Marples claimed to have planned and modelled the 
Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, London. Previous to 
that he planned, modelled, and superintended the con- 
struction of the lily house and great conservatory at 
Chatsworth. Though these achievements laid the 
foundation of Sir Joseph Paxton’s greatness, Marples 
received but 30s. per week, and but for the kindness of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who allowed him a pension, his 
latter days would have been spent in comparative 
poverty.” — Derbyshire Courier. 

It would be interesting to hear if there is any 
truth in the claims made by Mr. Marples. 

Wittiam ANDREWS. 

Caughey Street, Hull. 


“PROVIDENCE ON THE SIDE OF THE GREAT 
BATTALIONS.” —I believe this well-known saying is 
due to Wallenstein, but I should be glad of a more 
exact reference. Meanwhile, in a little book which 
I bought in Paris some years ago, entitled Contes 
et Epigrammes par le Cit. * * * * * (“Gobet” 
filled in in ink), & Paris, Vendémiaire, An VIIL, 
is an epigram in which the same idea occurs :— 

“L’AVANTAGE pu NoMBRE. 
Nous n’avons que peu de soldats, 

Et nous aurons, disait un pieux nouvelliste, 

De nombreux ennemis au printemps sur les bras ; 

Mais nous serons vainqueurs, si le ciel nous assiste, 

Et sil répand sur nous ses bénédictions. 

Ne vous y fiez pas, dit un vieux militaire, 

J’ai toujours vu Dieu, dans la guerre, 

Du cété des gros bataillons.” 
Who was the “ pieux nouvelliste,” and who was 
Citizen Gobet himself? My copy of the book has 
various MS. corrections, which, it would almost 
seem, must be by the author. H. A. B. 


Epwarp CRANFIELD was appointed by Charles 
II. Lieut.-Gov. of the province of New Hampshire, 
in New England, in the year 1682. He came here, 
and remained until 1685, when he went to the 
Barbadoes, where he was for some time Collector 
of Customs. He is said to have died in England 
in 1704. Can any one give me any further infor- 
mation of him, or designate his origin ? 

C. W. Turt.e. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
DvuKE or CUMBERLAND, 1772: BicarrieTy.— Who 
was the author of this pamphlet, published by 
Almon in 1772, and of which the full title is,— 

“Considerations on the Indignity Suffered by the 
Crown, and the Dishonour brought upon the Nation, by 
the Marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland with an English Subject. By a King’s Friend. 

o.”? 


The author advocates such a change in the law 
as was carried out in the same year by the Royal 
Marriage Act. In the course of it he speaks of 





the character of the young Prince as being “ abroad 
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all hurry, flutter, and bigarriety.” What is bigar- 
riety, and where else does the word occur! 
C. D. €. 


Artravr Forses, or Brux.—Who was this 
“Person of Repute in Scotland, who is not One of 
those called Quakers,” who wrote “An Epitaph 
upon, that Faithful Servant of the Lord, Robert 
Barclay, of Urie,” prefixed to the works of the 
latter (1692)? He says, and with good reason,— 

**T do Confess, my Mind I cannot Raise 
To give the Defunct his deserved Praise.” 

Has the penultimate accentuation of défunct 

been observed elsewhere ? V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


“ Boroven-Eyeuisu.”—In what places does the 
custom of “‘Borough-English” obtain, or has it 
obtained / F. §. 

Churchdown. 


Ducuess or MARLBOROUGH AND QuEEN ANNE. 
—Eari Stanhope says that the Duchess transcribed 
sundry pass from the Whole Duty of Man, 
and also the iieastion from the Book of Common 
Prayer, bidding us be in charity with all men 
before receiving the Holy Communion, and sent 
them to Queen Anne. Miss Strickland says that 
it was Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying 
that she sent. Which is the true account, or are 
they both true? Where is the original anecdote 
found ? C. P. E. 


Aristo, an Hakim or Physician at the Court of 
Akbar, A.p. 1556-1605, p. 542, v. i, Ain Akbari, 
translated by H. Blochmann, M.A. Was he one 
of the sons of, or otherwise related to, the poet 
Ludovico Ariosto, the author of Orlando Furioso, 
who died in 1533? E. 

A “Wasuixeroy Mepau.”—Having in vain 
sought for information about a curious medal of 
Washington, in the possession of a gentleman of 
this city, who has owned it for nearly forty years, 
I venture to apply to “ N. & Q.” 

I enclose a rubbing of the medal, which will 
convey to you a better notion of what it is than a 
mere description. The tradition that accompanies 
the medal is, that there are only three or four 
copies of it in existence, that it was made in Eng- 
land by an English artist, and that the dies were 
broken at the fourth impression. E. A. D. 

University of Maryland, Baltimore. 

[We shall be glad to forward the rubbings referred to 


to any correspondent likely to supply the information 
required. | 


SEALs 1x Two Parts.—In a charter granted to 
the borough of Hedon, 22 Edward IIL, it is 
stated that, for the quiet and tranquility of the 
burgesses, as well as of merchants resorting to the 
town, they were to have a seal to be ordained by 





the king in two parts. The major part of the said 
seal was to remain in the custody of the mayor for 
the time being, and the minor part of the said seal 
in the custody of a clerk, to be deputed by the 
king, “ & q’d major pars sigilli illius remaneat in 
custodia p’d ci majoris q’m p’tempore fu’it & minor 
pars ejusdem sigilli in custodia eujusdam c’lici per 
nos,” &c. 

What is the meaning of the major part and 
minor part of the seal? Is it to be understood 
that the seal was in two parts, and had to be 
joined together every time before it could be used? 
If so, how was it divided, or does it mean that 
there were two seals, the one larger than the other? 
Are there any similar instances! G. R. Park. 


GEoGRAPHICAL.—What part of the world will 
first see the dawn of (¢.g.) the 25th December, 
1874? Many of the best authorities, French and 
English, giving no hint towards the answer of 
that question, I entreat a line from some corre- 
spondent of geographical proclivities. R. E. A. 


“E. §., 1807.”—Who is the painter indicated 
by these letters and date? The subject is a land- 
scape with cows, and from the execution is 
evidently English, probably of the Crome school, 
though I cannot find the name. Ww». Huenes. 


Avtuor Wantep.—Who is the author of a 
little poem illustrative of that sublime philosophy 
(Christianized) which the learned Sir Thomas 

3rowne, in his Religio Medici, thus boldly avowed 
his faith in ?— 

“The severe schools shall never laugh me out of the 
philosophy of Hermes, that this visible world is but a 
picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, things 
are not truly, but in equivocal shapes, and as they 
counterfeit some real substance in that invisible fabric.’ 

I give the first of the seven stanzas of the 
poem :— 

“ This world I deem 

But a beautiful dream 
Of shadows which are not what they seem ; 

Where visions rise, 

Giving dim surmise m 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 

James T. PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


Totnes anp Rapyor BaronrEes.—Will some of 
your contributors kindly inform me why the above 
baronies are not mentioned in any of the peerages, 
not even in Nicaolas’s, or Courthope’s, or Banks's! 
yet I believe there were such baronies, or how is 
the following Fine, extracted from Feet of Fines, 
Devon, 7 John, 1195-6, to be understood ?— 

“ Fine between William de Briosa and Henry d 
Nunaat touching the barony of Toteneis, one moiety to 
remain to each of them, W. de B. and his heirs t. have 
the castle, port, and town of Toteneis, &e., saving to 
Isabella, wife of said Henry, her dower in said barony. 
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Again, how so the following charter, extracted 
from the Record Office? It is dated 3rd June, 
2 John, m. 33, A.p. 1200 :— 

“Grant and confirmation to William de Braosa of all 
the lands which he has acquired, and which he shall 
acquire upon the King’s Welsh enemies, in increase of 
his barony of Radnor, saving Cardigan,” &c. 

D. C. E. 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


Errect or Stars.—When a child of not more 
than eight and a half years of age, and probably 
even younger, I well remember fixing my eyes on 
a star (or planet), and being somehow impressed 
with a sense of its distance, and with a certain 
feeling of communication or communion, which 
seemed to thrill me with anxiety. The feeling has 
often occurred since. Is the sensation known to 
others, and has it anything to do with the preva- 
lence of the belief in astrology? Asa Reern. 


“Tue Stave.”—Was this poem written by Tom 
Moore on the death of George III.? I have heard 
that the subject of it was Frederick, Duke of 
York, but other accounts say it referred to the 
King. VERA. 


Attar Rarts Coverep.—It is the custom in 
Swayfield Church, Lincolnshire, to lay a long nar- 
row white linen cloth over the whole length of the 
altar rails whenever there is a celebration of the 
Holy Communion. Can any of your correspondents 
throw any light upon the history and significance 
of this custom, which appears to have been handed 
down from pre-Reformation times, and therefore 
to have existed long before altar rails were intro- 
duced by Bishop Wren ? Hvucen Picor. 


Atxs Disues.—In Norway, brass alms dishes, 
much worn, and purporting to be ancient, can be 
purchased in some of the shops of the chief towns. 
The most favourite device in the centre of the dish 
is Joshua and Caleb carrying a large bunch of 
grapes between them on a staff. The writer pos- 
sesses one of these alms dishes of antique appear- 
ance, and bearing a much effaced representation of 
the Annunciation. Are these dishes likely to 
be genuine, or counterfeit antiquities? C. K. 

[Dishes of the kind described are suspiciously, in regard 
to their genuineness, common in London shops. } 





Replies. 
HALL, WYCH, AND SALT WORKS. 
(5% S. ii. 183, 249.) 

I am glad to find that my speculations on these 
terms, and their connexion with place-names, have 
had the effect of bringing out replies from three 
correspondents. I do not find, however, that much 
additional light has yet been thrown on the ques- 
tion, which deserves, I think, closer investigation. 
It is a little “ ernx etymologica,” the solution of 


which may not be without its influence on our un- 
derstanding of names of places in other positions. 

I quite agree with W. B., that “free discussion 
is an excellent thing for counteracting our natural 
tendency to substitute fancies for facts, and 
fallacies for argument.” It is an amusing illus- 
tration of this sage dictum, that W. B. concludes 
his letter by suggesting that wick means water. 
He might as well have suggested that it means 
a pot of beer. There is just as much authority 
for the one as the other, that is, absolutely mil, 
except his own assertion. I never heard of any 
language in which wick means water; certainly no 
language ever spoken in the British islands, 

I wish, with your permission, to follow up the 
subject a little more in detail. It is not without 
its difficulties, which can only be overcome by a 
close attention to existing facts, and submission to 
whatever results a fair and reasonable inference 
may lead to. I have no theories to maintain, and 
am prepared to admit whatever conclusions may 
be warranted by a rigid analysis of the facts 
before us. 

The problem we have to solve is this : is there 
any etymological connexion between the suffix 
wich found in the names of several places where 
salt is made and the manufacture carried on? 
Let us examine the facts. 

First then, we find scattered over the face of 
the country a number of places, the names of 
which are compounded with the prefix, or suffix, 
wick or wich. In the interior they are not very 
numerous, but they abound round the coast line, 
as we shall presently see. Those in the interior 
are principally in the midland districts peopled by 
the Angles, Worcestershire having, probably, the 
greatest number. 

I suppose it will be admitted that place-names, 
when originally applied, had a meaning, and that 
this meaning is to be sought for in the language of 
the people who occupied the localities when the 
names were given. In an Anglian or Saxon dis- 
trict we may, therefore, usually look for an expla- 
nation in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. I have carefully 
examined the works of Bosworth, Somner, Hicks, 
Lye, and Stratmann, as to the Anglo-Saxon ; 
Wachter, Graff, Grimm, and Schilter, as to the 
High German connexion ; Meidinger, Diefenbach, 
Ettmiiller, Gabelentz, and Loebe, as to the Teu- 
tonic languages generally ; Thre and Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson, as to the Norse ; and Bopp and Benfey, as to 
the Sanskrit roots, with other works relating to the 
minor dialects. Whatever the differences of these 
authorities may be, in one point they all agree, 
that the A.-S. wie means a dwelling-place, and is 
the equivalent of Sansk. vesa (from vas, to dwell) ; 
Gr. ofxos (with digamma, foik-os) ; Latin, vie-us ; 
Goth, veihs; High Ger. wich ; Fris. wik ; Dutch, 
wijk; Cym., gwic; Breton, gwik; Gael. fich; 





Slavonic, wicz or wits. 
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It is found in the Platt-Deutsch in such names 
as Julich, Wittlich, Zulpich; and, in Nieder 
Deutsch, in Maurick, Waalwyk, Oosterwyk, Katt- 
wyk, &c. If a consensus of all who have ever 
examined the subject is of any value, wich means a 
dwelling when applied to the A.-S. names of places. 

We now come to the numerous suffixes in -wick 
or -wich, extending like a fringe or border round 
our coasts. It will be observed that these are to 
be found exclusively on the coasts visited and 
settled, permanently or temporarily, by the North- 
men. Beginning at Berwick, and running down 
the east coast, we find five in Northumberland, 
two in Durham, and, on the Yorkshire beach, 
where the Danes are known to have settled per- 
manently, there are no fewer than thirteen wicks. 
In Norfolk and Essex they are numerous, On the 
Thames, which we know was frequently ravaged 
by the Vikings, we have Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Chiswick, Hampton Wick. Sandwich is not far 
from the mouth of the Thames. After leaving 
this, the wicks become very rare on the southern 
coast, which was better able to protect itself against 
the rovers ; but, after rounding the Land’s End 
and crossing the Bristol Channel, we find them 
very frequent in Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire. In the barren, rock-bound coast of North 
Wales they are not met with. In Lancashire and 
Cumberland they are again found up to the 
Scottish border, and beyond. In Scotland we 
find them wherever the Danes penetrated; as Wick, 
Aberbroath-wich, Uig in Lewis, Uig and Alta-vig 
in Skye. In Orkney and Shetland, we have Ler- 
wick, Sandwick, Channerwick, &c. In Ireland 
they are not numerous, but are found where the 
Danes settled, as Limerick, Helwick, Smerwick, 
Wicklow. In Norway, vig is, of course, very 
common, as in Laarvig, Brevig, Lundvig, &c. 

In the Norse language, the primary meaning of 
vig, or vik, is a creek or inlet, generally of narrow 
dimensions, in which the small Norse skiffs could 
securely harbour themselves. This description 
more or less applies to all the coast-line wicks. 
The creeks have, in many cases, been silted up or 
obliterated by the fluctuating action of the sea 
and land, but the places so named are always 
within a short distance from the sea. 

We have thus one set of wicks, or wiches, of 
A.-8. origin, meaning a dwelling, and another set, 
of Norse origin, signifying a small creek or inlet. 
Is there any connexion between the two terms in 
their etymology? Bosworth, whose remarks are 
generally characterized by good sense, thinks there 
is. He supposes the primary meaning to be that 
of security, wic being often used for a fortress or 
castle, and, in like manner, the Danish vig was a 
place of security for vessels. There is another 
word, wig, meaning war, or battle, but the 
radical is different. Several other authorities coun- 
tenance the same view. 





Let us now turn our attention to the salt wiches, 
The principal seats of the salt manufacture in 
England are in Cheshire and Worcestershire, and 
they are almost entirely confined to the places 
with the suffix wich. When the salt duty was 
repealed in 1824, there were seventy-five works 
where salt was made from brine springs, or rock 
salt, the whole of which, with the exception of two 
in Durham, of recent discovery, were located at 
the Wiches of Cheshire, Droitwich, in Worcester- 
shire, and Shirley Wich in Staffordshire. Cir- 
cumstances remain much the same at the present 
day. 

The earliest seat of the salt manufacture in 
England was in Worcestershire. There have been 
extensive Roman remains found at Droitwich, and 
some have placed there the Roman town of Saline. 
The earliest post-Roman notice is A.p. 816, when 
Kenulph, King of Mercia, gave ten houses in 
Wich (now Droitwich), with salt furnaces (salinz), 
to the Church of Worcester. 

In Domesday Survey there is a remarkable 
difference between the entries of the wics and the 
wiches. Many of the ordinary townships where 
there is no reference to salt have the termination 
-wie or -vic, as Willingewic, Celdwic, &c., but, in 
every instance where salt works are mentioned, 
whatever be the name of the township, the salt 
works are called wich. In Childeminstre Manor, 
with sixteen outlying Berewicks, or hamlets, none 
of the names of which end in wic, the general 
assemblage of salt works is called wich, now Droit- 
wich. The brine springs (putei) are described in 
three portions, Wich, Middlewic, and a third not 
specially named. There were five putei, and 136 
salt-pans (saline). In the reign of Henry VII., 
Leland describes the same works as Upwich, 
Middlewich, and Netherwich. 

The Cheshire salt-works are described in Domes- 
day in much the same terms :—“ Temp. Reg. 
Edw. erat in Warmundstrov Hund. unum Wich 
in quo erat puteus ad sal faciendum”; “In 
Mildesvich Hund. erat aliud Wich,” &c.; “In 
eodem Hund. erat tertium Wich quod vocatur 
Nor-wich ; consuetudines erant ibi que erant in 
aliis Wichis,” &c. 

In 1245, according to Matt. Paris, Henry III, 
in order to distress the Welsh, who had made an 
irruption into Cheshire, “ puteos fecerat de Wits 
obturari et everti.” In the reign of Edward L, in 
a pipe roll of the expenses of conveying the ward- 
robe of the Princess Elizabeth by way of North- 
wich and Macclesfield, the entry is “Le Flynt, 
Cest* Wiz et Maclesfield.” ‘ 

Brine springs have also been worked at Dirt- 
wich and Foulwich, in Broxton Hundred, and at 
Shirley Wich in Staffordshire. 

It appears from these statements to be an 
established fact that, from the time of the Mercian 
Angles, the inland salt-works have been known 
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by the distinctive appellation of wiches, and that 
salt has been made nowhere else. It is an 
additional confirmation that the houses containing 
the salt-pans have always gone by the name of 
wych houses. 

‘Assuming these facts, whence is the name de- 
rived ? Following the lead of Mr. Taylor (Words 
and Places), in my former article the view I stated 
was that the term was “derived indirectly from 
the Norse vig,” the inlets so called having been 
the primitive seats of the salt manufacture. 
Further research has convinced me that this theory 
cannot be maintained. The term wich, used in 
816 to describe the Worcestershire salt-works, 
could not have been thus derived, for the North- 
men had scarcely set foot in England at that time. 
Further, the salt works at Hayling Island and 
elsewhere on the coast, mentioned in Domesday, 
are always called saline, never wich. But if not 
so derived, whence came the term? It cannot be 
said that it was given by the Cymry before the 
arrival of the Saxons, for wich has no such mean- 
ing in the Cambrian tongue. The brine springs 
were known in the time of the Romans, and we 
know not how long before. Is it beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the name may have 
existed before the Celtic immigration into Britain, 
and is a relic from the Euskarian races who pre- 
ceded the Celts? In the Basque language gatz 
is the word for salt. I have not at hand the 
Finnish or Lappish equivalents. Perhaps some 
philological inquirer may supply this, and throw 
some light on the solution of a question which, 
though of limited extent, is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Amongst the extensive MS. collections belonging 
to the Corporation of Liverpool, I have met with 
an account of the salt works in Cheshire drawn up 
about the middle of the last century, by Mr. 
Henry Wilckens, who was largely engaged in the 
trade, and who was himself a Low German by birth. 
He derives the term wich from Low German wijch 
or wicca, sacred, devoted, alleging that the Northern 
nations attached great sanctity to salt springs from 
their healing qualities. 

In reference to hal, halle, and hallein in connexion 
with the salt manufacture, I have very little to 
add. Mr. Taylor refers to Prof. Leo, and to 
Sender, Mahn, Grimm and Garnett, in support of 
his views. I will quote a few words from the last 
writer (Phil. Essays, p. 149):— 

“Halle and Hallein are names of various places in 
Southern and Middle Germany possessing salt works; 
and in some localities all is used as a simple appellative, 
denoting any place where salt is manufactured. It is 
well known that Southern Germany was long occupied 
by Celtic tribes, many of them emigrants from Gaul, 
and this at once points out the Cymric and Armorican 
hal, halen, salt, as the etymology of such places.” 

One word with W. B. before parting. He is 
evidently not accustomed to philological inquiries, 





or he would not have penned such a sentence as 
the following :— 

‘There is no more serious fallacy than the assumption 
that modern Welsh and Gaelic may be taken as safe 
guides in the interpretation of ancient names. . . . There 
is no part of Britain in which local names have been so 
generally metamorphosed in order to adapt them to 
modern meanings as Wales,” 

I would merely ask if a modern language is no 
guide to the study of its mother tongue, where are 
we to find such a guide? As to the place-names 
in Wales having been metamorphosed as W. B. 
describes, my own experience, which is now of 
some standing, is to the direct contrary. There is 


s 


no country in Europe in which the names of places 
are more easily interpreted than the Principality. 
Pwhhelli is not the “ salt pools ” because of the 
salt water in the sea, but because of the salt-pans 
or lagoons in which the sea water was evaporated. 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe. 


Mr. Picron is undoubtedly right in regard to 
the use of wick as a place-name. In the many 
wicks and weeks in Devonshire there is no reference 
to the nature of the locality or to water. The 
word simply means “ habitation.” The root means 
to “enter,” to “ arrive,” in Sanscrit, where already 
it served to designate a dwelling. In Norse 
Vikja means to “go,” to “traverse” (compare 
German weg, English way), and it is probable the 
Northmen applied this root to their fiords, calling 
them the way, the path (compare the Greek name of 
the sea, pontos, the path). The Northmen (Vilk- 
ings) gave the name to similar inlets which they 
frequented in England, and where in many cases 
salt was made; hence the connexion of wick with 
salt-works. 

With regard to the hals and sals, it is necessary 
to be very cautious. In German both forms, hal 
and sal, are used for a building, from a very general 
root, meaning to “cover.” Nor need we go to the 
idea of salt for the explanation of the names of 
rivers, such as Saal, &c. In Sanscrit sala = run- 
ning water: root salto go. It is more likely 
that the name salt was derived from that of the 
sea, from the above root (Greek aAs, hals), than vice 
vers. Cc. O. B. 


The name of the Essex Halstead is said to be 
from hel-stedt=healthy place, which agrees with 
its situation. Hallein is found in Latin Halla; 
and Halle (Latin Hala) in Saxony, according to 
Lamartiniére, was originally Dobrebora or Dobre- 
sala, which he renders Bon Sel; but perhaps a 
better translation of Dobresala (which would 
seem to be a Slavonic compound) is “ good hall.” 
Wachter renders hall, salina; and hall, domus, 
palatium, no doubt, 7. q. sal, domus, templum, 
aula, palatium, curia. We have Halle in Anvers, 
Brabant, Gelderland, Brunswick, and Westphalia ; 
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but I doubt whether any of these had their names 
from salt mines or works. Again, there is an 
objection to Kelto-Teutonic compounds, unless 
part of the compound is from a river name. Eu- 
ropean river names are generally derived from a 
Keltic word signifying “water” or “river,” or 
from such a word and a vocable denoting the 
quality of the water; but not usually from a 
simple word signifying, for instance, “salt,” 
“black,” “ white,” “ red,” “ great,” “little.” Saal 
is the appellation of two rivers of Bavaria, and 
one in Pomerania. There is the Saale in Saxony 
and Salzburg ; the Saalach in Bavaria; the Saal- 
bach in Baden. These names are probably from 
Keltic al, il, “ water,” prefixed by sigma. The 
same root is found in the river names Sil, Sill, 
Till, Dill, Gille, Willy, Bille. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

I gather from Miss R. H. Busk’s Valleys of Tirol, 
p. 149, &c., that there were salt-works in operation 
in the nei ghbourhood of Hall, North Tirol, as 
early as the eighth ce ntury ; and that even in the 


present day its chief industry is manufacture of 


the salt brought from Salzburg. “‘ The Hallthal ” 
is “otherwise called the Saltzthal.” Miss Busk 
quotes Weber's derivation of Hall, from aAs, salt, 
remarking, “though why it should have been de- 
rived from the Greek he dees not explain.” 

St. Swi Hr. 


[This discussion is now closed. 


Surrey Provinctarisms (5™ §S. i. 361, 434, 
517.)—I have often thought of writing a note 
about provincialisms, in the hopes that it might 
lead to more care on the part of those who write 
about them. I regret to say that I have repeatedly 
seen words put down as provincialisms limited to 
a particular county when I well knew that they 
were in use in other counties. Nor is this all; 
“N. & Q.” has not uncommonly been favoured 
with words as provincialisms which are good Eng- 
lish words, and used by standard authors. Now, 
the use of “N. & Q.” in this matter depends 
entirely upon the accuracy of the statements as to 


these words, and where such errors as I have} 


referred to are made, uncertainty, if not mistake, 
is likely to be occasioned. A very long and not | 
inattentive observation leads me to think that it is 
a most hazardous thing to assert that any word is 
limited to a particular district. In the evidence in 
Jessie M‘Lachlan’s case at Glasgow I was not a 
little surprised to see sundry words and expressions 
which were common in the Midland Counties. 
The first time I went to Whitby I was equally 
surprised to hear not only Derbyshire words, but 
a great similarity in tone, whilst ‘I never observed 
anything of the kind at Harrogate. I am so 


impressed with the difficulty of fixing the locality 


of any word, that I would never venture to do 
more than say that such a word was used in a 
particular district, and that can lead to no mis- 
chief, whether the word is used elsewhere or not. 

The article last referred to at the head of this 
note supplies me with plenty of illustrations of 
what I mean ; and I trust this note may not be 
supposed to be written for any other purpose than 
to point out the errors I much wish to see avoided, 

Chastise, “to scold violently,” is very common 
in the Midland Counties, and is a good English 
word. 

** That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee.” —Shakspeare. 
The word, like its original, castigo, means castiga- 
tion with words as well as with acts. 

Shore, “to prop up,” is very common in the 
Midland Counties, and is a good English word 
(Johnson’s Dictionary) ; and so is the substantive 
shore, which denotes not only “a buttress,” but 
anything by which a building, &c., is shored up. 

Shut, “to get rid of,” is not only common in 
the Midland Counties, but also a good English 
word. Johnson’s Dictionary gives “rid” as its 
meaning. 

Use, “ to accustom to,” is common in the Midland 
Counties, and a good English word. Johnson’s 
Dictionary has “ to accustom to,” “to habituate.” 

Justly, “ exactly,” “accurately,” is common in 
the Midland Counties, and a good English word. 
Johnson’s Dictionary has “ properly,” “ exactly,” 
“accurately.” 

Peart, “ lively,” “ brisk,” is common in the Mid- 
land Counties. ‘‘ Market pedrt,” a man excited 
by liquor, drunk at a market. Peart is only the 
vulgar pronunciation of pert; and surely the 
vulgar pronunciation of a word does not constitute 
a provincial word. 

A deaf man, “hard of hearing,” is common in 
the Midland Counties. 

Spilt is merely the vulgar pronunciation of 
spoilt, just as loike is of like, the o being omitted 
in the one and inserted in the other. 

I have said enough to point out what I mean, 
| and, therefore, will add nothing on other parts of 
the note to which I have referred. C. 5. G. 





The words amender, amendement, are used in 
| French with the same meaning as amendment in 
| Surrey. The French have also the locution “ dur 
d’oreille,” which answers to the Surreyism “ hard 
| of hearing,” said of a deaf man. 

Henri GAvUssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Grasts or Nosizity To Forsieners (5% S. i 
| Hog 516; ii. 51.)—The arms of “Boreel de 

Hogelander, Holl. (Baronet Anglais, 1644-45 ; 
| baron et pair d’Angl., 28 Juin, 1653, titre qui n'a 
pas été confirmé. Jonkheer)” are given in Ar 
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Général, contenant la Description des Armoiries 
des Familles Nobles et Patriciennes de 0 Europe, 
par J. B. Rietstap, Gouda, 1861. The prevalent 
English notion (justly described by Mr. Woop- 
wARD as “utterly absurd ”) that nobility is con- 
fined to peers, and such of their sons as bear the 
courtesy title of lord, appears to me not to be so 
much wondered at when we find it countenanced by 
the editors of Peerages and Baronetages, who, by 
most people, are deemed authorities on such 
subjects. A popular work of this description now 
before me has a prefatory article on the “ Nobility 
of the British Empire,” which commences— 

“ Heraldic authorities divide the nobility of this king- 
dom into two orders,—the greater and the /ess,—the 
former consisting of all the degrees from a baron up- 
wards and inclusive; the latter, of the baronets,* 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen.” 

If the learned editor had been satisfied with the 
heraldic explanation of what is meant by nobility, 
it would have been better than to publish vulgar 
errors on the subject, as follows :— 

“Practically, however, the only recognized noblemen 
amongst us are the peers spiritual and temporal, and 
those who, by courtesy, bear titles in virtue of their im- 
mediate connexion with noble houses.” 

Again :— 

“ Practically, the degrees of the nobility . . . are five: 
Dukes (&c., to Barons), to which may be added a sixth,} 
viz., Archbishops and Bishops.” 

The public having been informed as to the 
“practically recognized noblemen,” are then en- 
lightened as to the non-practical nobles ; the title 
of esquire is, we are told, of right due to “all 
{! ‘practically recognized’| noblemen’s younger 
sons”; that the order of baronets “ is nowa dignified 
degree of hereditary distinction,” whatever that 
may mean ; that bannerets “have their precedency 
from baronets, though their wives have not, this 
being but a temporary dignity, and the other an 
heritable.” After reading this quotation from 
Nisbet, we turn to the “Table of Precedency ” to 
see the position of baronetesses, and find that 
these ladies, the wives of younger sons of barons 
and viscounts, and maids of honour, are all placed 
after wives of Knights of the Garter, and of 
bannerets royal, in the teeth of Nisbet’s authority, 
“a writer of minute research”! Such want of 
some degree of care in the compilation of “ Tables 
of Precedency” is not confined to the work quoted, 
and the same tendency to ignore the nobility of 


_* The editor omits to notice that “heraldic autho- 
rities” are not agreed as to whether baronets belong 
to the greater or less nobility (vide Collins’s Englisi 
Baronetage, Brown's Baronetage). The Committee of 
the Baronetage for Privileges asserted, with apparent 
Justice, the high nobility of the order. 

The baronetage I always supposed was the sixth 
degree of hereditary dignity, and therefore of nobility 
(of whatever class it may be) in the British Empire; and 
that bishops are ennobled in blood by a seat in the Lords 
appears a novel theory. 





the British gentry may be traced in other works 
hujus generis. C. 8. K. 


Privy Couyscit JupGmMent : Lippe v. WEs- 
TERTON (5% §, ii. 128, 157, 175, 211, 238.)—I can 
only describe Mr. Pickerine’s mode of reasoning 
upon legal subjects as “perverse.” To be sure, 


judgments cannot be altered after they are recorded. 


But the fact is quite irrelevant to this discussion. 
Mr. Pickerine must distinguish between the 


judgment and the reasons for the judgment. There 


is nothing to prevent a judge, who has passed 
sentence of death upon a man, from afterwards 
correcting a mis-statement of fact in the printed 
report of his address to the prisoner. Laymen 
who dogmatically lay down that such and such a 
course of proceeding is “‘ unknown to the theory of 
the English law,” should be quite certain that they 
understand the legal force of simple technical 
terms, such as “ judgment.” 
Mipp.Le TempPLar. 
Sradford. 


This discussion reminds me of a section in 
Blackstone, pat enough for a parallel, and quaint 
enough to bear repetition, where other minds than 
those of lawyers may muse over it, and be 
amused by it :— 

“If a man counterfeit the King’s great or privy seal, 
this is also high treason. But if a man takes wax bear- 
ing the impression of the great seal off from one patent, 
and fixes to another, this is held to be oaly an abuse of the 
seal, and not a counterfeiting of it: as was the case of a 
certain chaplain, who in such manner framed a dispensa- 
tion for non-residence. But the knavish artifice of a 
lawyer much exceeded this of the divine. One of the 
clerks in Chancery glued together two pieces of parch- 
ment, on the uppermost of which he wrote a patent, to 
which he regularly obtained the great seal, the label 
going through both the skins. He then dissolved the 
cement; and taking off the written patent, on the blank 
skin wrote a fresh patent, of a different import from the 
former, and published it as true. This was held no 
counterfeiting of the great seal, but only a great mis- 
prision; and Sir Edward Coke (3 Jnst., 16) mentions it 
with some indignation, that the party was living at that 
day.”—Commentaries, Book iv., ch. 6, s. 5, ed. 1795, 
vol. iv., pp. [83] (84). 

A question was further asked by another corre- 
spondent, to the effect, if measures were taken to 
enforce the real but wrong judgment, either before 
or after the promulgation in its place of the more 
correct but counterfeit judgment, what would be 
the consequence? Let Blackstone speak again, 
vol, iv., p. [393] :— 

“When judgment, pronounced upon conviction, is 
falsified or reversed, all former proceedings are absolutely 
set aside, and the party stands as if he had never been 
accused. . . . But he still remains liable to another pro- 
secution for the same offence: for the first being 
erroneous, he never was in jeopardy thereby.” 


This, too, is an apt parallel. What was done 
in “ Liddell v. Westerton ”? 
J. R. Hupparp. 
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Fox-nuntine (5 §. ii. 248.)\—Anon is no 
doubt familiar with the Tory fox-hunter who, 
“always living out of the way of being better in- 
formed,” said that there had been no good weather 
for his sport since the Revolution ; and “ affirmed 
roundly that there had not been one good law 
passed since King William’s accession to the 
throne except the act for preserving the game.” 
(Addison’s Freeholder, No. 22, 1716, a paper which 
for delicate humour is equal to any of the Coverley 
Spectators). The doors of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
stable were, it will be remembered, “ patched 
with Noses that belonged to Foxes of the Knight’s 
own hunting down. Sir Roger showed me one of 
them that for Distinction’ sake has a brass Nail 
struck through it, which cost him about fifteen 
Hours’ riding, carried him through half a dozen 
Counties, killed him a Brace of Geldings, and lost 
above half his Dogs” (Spectator, No. 115, 1711). 

J. E. Barey. 

[Addison shows he was no fox-hunter, or he would 

have said “ hounds,” not “ dogs.’’| 


Happennam Cuurcn Betts (5 §. ii. 147, 
194.)—For “ Crosswell” (p. 194) read Cropwell. 
For information respecting the Oldfields and their 
bell marks, I would suggest reference to “ Notes on 
Nottinghamshire Campanology,” by William Philli- 
more W. Stiff (now Phillimore), which appeared 


in the Reliquary in October, 1872; the Bells of 


Derbyshire, by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., appear- 

ing in the Reliquary; Deering’s Nottinghamia 

Vetus et Nova, 1751, and works relating to Not- 

tinghamshire. J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S. 
Nottingham. 


Pronunciation (5@ §. ii, 267.)—I think 
H. A. W. must be aware that the three words 
which he has mentioned are only specimens out of 
a very large list. But the precise question which 
he puts is irrelevant. In “singing or chanting,” 
as is notorious, one syllable may be indefinitely 
multiplied into any number of syllables. 

He probably assumes, however, that the pro- 
nunciation in singing is the same as in speaking, 
or rather, as it is the only relation in which the 
question is important or even perceptible, in poetry. 
In this view I apprehend that mire, fire, spire, &c., 
are always monosyllables. Prayer, I believe, is 
strictly a disyllable, but is almost, if not quite 
always used as a monosyllable. That it was 
originally a disyllable may, probably, be proved 
by a consideration which applies to the other 
word heaven, and to a very great number of others: 
that when in verse they appear as a monosyllable, 
it is still usual with some writers, and was, I 
think, universal, to write them with an apostrophe, 
thus, “ pray’r,” “heav’n.” I think the partial dis- 


continuance of this practice is due to the belief that 
we are at liberty, without indicating any change 
in writing the word, to pronounce it either way. 





Among the few innovations which survived, in 
the abortive attempt of Archdeacon Hare and 
others to reform our spelling, was the word “firy,” 
which he always wrote. “ Fiery” is no doubt inde- 
fensible on any theory ; but, much as it looks like 
a trisyllable, it has never been used but as a di- 
syllable. LYTTELTON. 


“ As Sounp as A Roacne” (5 §. ii. 274,)— 


St. Roche, not the fish, is spoken of in the pro- 
verb, He was invoked against pestilence (see 


Becon’s Pathway unto Prayer, i., 139). Roke’s, 
Roque’s, or Rook’s Hill, near Chichester, still bears 
the name of this devoted man, who, at Piacenza, 
ministered, like Charles Borromeo at Milan, and 
the famous Mompesson of Eyam, to those suffering 
under the scourge of the plague : he died Aug. 16, 
1327. He is usually represented pointing to an 
ulcer in his left thigh, which was healed by his 
“ good angel” Gothard. 
MackenzigE E. C. Watcorr. 


H. J. Bextuars (5" §. ii. 28.)—The title is 
Illustrated Catalogue of British Land and Fresh- 
water Shells, by H. J. Bellars, Hon. Sec. and 
Curator of Chester Nat. Hist. Soc., published at 
Chester by Messrs. Minshull & Hugh, 1858. The 
work is 8vo., containing thirty pages and four 
plates. Bellars also drew upon a large stone “ The 
Historical Numismatic Atlas of the Roman Em- 
pire”; it contains 216 heads of Emperors, with 
their dates and comparative rarity of their coins, 
and was published by Peter Whelan, of London. 

a Ws 

Leeds. 


Bunyan’s Gotp Rivne (5" §. ii. 126.)-—I do not 
know who is the present possessor of Bunyan’s 
ring, but any one who feels an interest in the 
relic will find a long account of it, with two wood- 
cuts, in Jabez Allies’s Antiquities and Folk-Lore 
of Worcestershire, 2nd ed., 1852. H. B. 


“ Waprren’p Wipow” (5" §, ii. 224.)—Will the 
following bit from Gower help to throw light on 
the meaning of the word? In the commencement 
of the Sixth Book of his Confessio Amantis, he 
describes “ dronkeshyp ” at some length, and with 
considerable humour, ending thus :— 

“ He drynketh the wyne, but at last 

The wyne drynketh him, and bynt him fast, 
And leyth hym dronke by the walle 
As hym, which is his bonde thralle, 
And all in his subiection, 

And lyche to suche condicion 

As for to speke it otherwyse, 

It falleth that the most wyse 

Ben other whyle of love adoted, 

And so biwhapped and assoted 

Of dronken men, that neuer yet 

Was none which half so lost his wytte 
Of drynke, as they of such thynges do, 
Which cleped is the iolyfe wo.” 
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In the Glossary to Speight’s Chaucer, 1602, the 
meaning of “ wapped” is given as “ daunted.” 
Gower appears to have meant by it stupified, 
enthralled, or an absence of free agency. 

R. R. 

Boston. 

Surely the word “wappen’d” has reference to 
the arms or escutcheon borne by a widow. 

Artuur H. Browy. 

Brentwood. 


Qvorations Wantep (5 §,. ii. 227.)—“A 
daughter of the gods,” &c., is from Tennyson’s 
Dream of Fair Women, twentieth verse. F. L. 

But who is “a cavalier that bore a lady from a 
leaguer’d town,” in the same poem? F. Srorr. 

It is said of Helen of Troy. D. M. 8. 


“Before my face my handkerchief,” &c., occurs 
in Pope’s translation of Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale. F, Baxter. 


“Bold and erect,” &c.—The quatrain inquired 
after by Mr. Wattace was written by the 
Rev. John Home, author of Douglas, a Tragedy. 
I transcribe the following from Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen : 

“Mr. John Home had the old Scottish prepossession 
in favour of claret, and utterly detested port. When the 
former drink was expelled from the market by high 
duties, he wrote the following epigram, as it has been 
called, though we confess we are at a loss to observe 
anything in it but a narrative of supposed facts : 

‘ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

“ Let him drink port,” an English statesman cried,— 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ 

David Hume, who to his latest breath continued the 
same playful being he had ever been, made the following 
allusion to the two controversies, in a codicil to his will, 
dated only eighteen days before his death: ‘I leave to 
my friend, Mr. John Home, of Kilduff, ten dozen of my 
old claret, at his choice, and one other bottle of that 
other liquor called port. I also leave him six dozen of 
port, provided that he attests under his own hand, signed 
John Hume, that he has himself alone finished that 
bottle at two sittings. By this concession he will at once 
terminate the only two differences that ever arose 
between us in temporal matters.’ ” 

It may here be stated, that although the two 
friends spelt their names differently, they pro- 
nounced them in the same way—a custom that 
yet prevails in some parts of Scotland. 

James Hoae. 

Stirling. 

An account of the circumstances under which 
this epigram was called forth will be found in 
2-4 §, xii. 293 ; 3° S. viii. 39. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tennyrson’s “ Dream or Farr Women” (5% §. 
ll. 229.)—This somewhat obscure passage probably 
refers to Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 


More. CuTHBEeRT BEDE. 








Mr. Appis will find the following extract in 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges :— 

“His (Sir Thomas More’s) body was buried in St, 
Peter’s, within the Tower, but was at last removed by 
his daughter Margaret to the tomb in Chelsea Church, 
which he had prepared during his life. His head, after 
remaining for some time exposed on London Bridge, a 
disgusting evidence of the ingratitude of princes, came 
also into the possession of his affectionate child, on whose 
death it was buried in her arms in St. Dunstan's, Can- 
terbury.” 

D. M. §8. 


A Correspondent of “N. & Q.” (1* S. iii. 10) 
thinks that the poet alludes to Margaret Roper, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More. Cf. Mackintosh, 
Hist. of England, ii. 185. A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 





The allusion here is to Mdlle. de Sombreuil, the 
daughter of the Comte de Sombreuil, who insisted 
on sharing her father’s prison during the Reign of 
Terror, and in accompanying him to the guillotine. 

Liypis. 


A similar tale to that of Margaret Roper is told 
of the young Earl of Derwentwater, whose head 
mm Se : ss 
was exposed on Temple Bar in 1716, and obtained 
clandestinely by his young widow. The two tales 
are almost identical. E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Wo.taston’s “Reticion or Nature Der- 
LINEATED” (3'4 §. iv. 389.)—Can any learned 
correspondent explain the following extract from 
the Catalogue (compiled by the possessor himself) 
of “The English Portion of the Library of the 
Ven. Francis Wrangham, M.A., F.R.S., 1826 
[Only Seventy Copies], Unpublished ” ?— 

“ (Wollaston’s) Religion of Nature. 1722. 

“The two Hebrew words, subscribed to this Volume— 
with the finals M. N.—remain, I believe, yet unexplained.” 

In the seventh edition by Dr. Clarke, 1750, 
Svo., who translated the notes into English, these 
Hebrew words are thus Englished: “ Who is like 
unto God?” and “ Praised be God.” 

BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


F. E. R. T., tHe Orper or St. Jonn (3 and 
4th S. passim.)—After all that has been written in 
the last two series of “ N. & Q.” upon the motto 
F. E. R. T., and the (mythical) relief of Rhodes, it 
is surprising, and a little aggravating, to find Mr. 
Tew writing thus, ante, p. 173 :— 

“ After the successful defence of Rhodes against the 
Saracens, in 1311, the Grand Master adopted in addition, 
as his device, the four letters F. E. R. T., meaning Forti- 
tudo ejus Rhodum tenuit.” 

I might make several inquiries of Mr. Tew 
with regard to this surprising statement, but will 
content myself with one. We have been told 
again and again (untruly) that the House 
of Savoy adopted the arms of the Order of 
St. John; will Mr. Tew tell us on what au- 
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thority he makes this entirely novel statement, 
that the Grand Master of the Order assumed, and 
in an incorrect form, the device of the House of 
Savoy / Joun Woopwarp. 


Napo.eon’s Scarrotp at WateRtoo (4% §. 
ix. 469, 538 ; x. 37, 97.)—In turning over an old 
rtfolio, I came upon an engraving of this scaffold. 
t is entitled, “ Bonaparte’s Observatory to View 
the Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815. London, 
published by Thomas Kelly, Paternoster Row, 
Oct. 14, 1815.” The engraving represents a lofty, 
square scaffold, of three stages, the upper one boxed 
round to the height of a man’s breast ; long ladders 
connect the different platforms with each other and 
with the ground. Three officers are shown at the 
top, one of whom, wearing a cocked hat, is surveying 
the battle through a telescope ; some mounted 
officers are grouped at the foot of the scaffold. I 
shall be glad to send the engraving to Mr. OAKLEY, 
or to any other of the correspondents of “N.& Q.,” 
if they should desire to see it. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Sryeuiar Tenvres (5" §. ii. 224.)—King John’s 
grant of land in Kent, on the sea-sickness tenure, 
as quoted, appears to have been thought little of 
in those days, for, in the same county, we find that 
the manor of Archer’s Court was “held by G. 
Serjeanty (temp. Edw. III.), with this condition, 
that the present owner or owners should hold the 
king’s head when he passes to Calais, and, by the 
working of the sea, should be obliged to vomit.” 
Hasted, I may observe, en passant, proceeds to say 
that this manor gave its name to a certain family. 
This can be shown to be an error; it was rather 
the reverse. S. 


Srr Ricnarp Puitiirs anp THe “ Montutiy 
Macazine” (5 §, ii. 229.)—A biography tells 
me that Sir Richard (whose real name is said to 
have been Philip Richards) started the Monthly 
Magazine in 1796, with Dr. Aiken for its first 
editor, and Peter Pindar and Belsham among its 
contributors. The Monthly, with its radical 
politics, flourished, and Phillips became a pub- 
lisher on a large scale. It appears he wrote violent 
articles in the Magazine, signed “Common Sense ” ; 
he also wrote several books, in one of which he 
endeavoured to overthrow the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation! He died at Brighton in 1840. 
This does not answer your correspondent’s query, 
but he will find the above and more in the 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography (Mac- 
kenzie, Paternoster Row). Frepk. Rove. 


Scors Greys (5% S. ii. 287.)—In the charge of 
the Union Brigade at Waterloo under Sir William 
Ponsonby, who was killed in leading it, the Scots 





Sergeant Charles Ewart captured the Eagle of that 
corps. In commemoration of this event, the bad ge 
of the “ Eagle” was conferred on the Scots Gun. 
and Sergeant Ewart was promoted to an ensigncy 
in the 3rd Veteran Battalion. 

Henry F. Ponsowrny. 


In the memorable charge at Waterloo of the 
Scots Greys, in which General Ponsonby was 
killed (and which so forcibly struck Napoleon that 
he said to Lacoste, the Belgian Guide, who stood 
by his side, “Ces terribles chevaux gris! comme 
ils travaillent !”), Sergeant Charles Ewart, of the 
Regiment, c: aptured, after a most desperate struggle, 
the Eagle of the French 45th Regiment, on which 
were inscribed the words “Jena, Austerlitz, 
Wagram, Eylau, Friedland.” 

Wituram Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


“Hic wiper Est,” &e. (5 §. ii. 227, 296.)\— 
Mr. Storr is mistaken in supposing that these 
lines are by Scaliger ; they are by 8S. Werenfels 
S. Werenfelsit Opuscula, Basil, 8vo., 1782, tom. 
iil. p. 362). Sir W. Hamilton quotes them more 
than once, though never, I think, in his Discus- 
sions; and he quotes them once, at least, erro- 
neously. They run thus in the original :— 

“ Hic liber est in quo sua querit dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque = 


. D. G. 


Dovste CuristiaAN Names (5 §. ii. 226, 271, 
294.)—Viscount Montague, of Cowdray, Sussex, 
who succeeded to the title as second Viscount in 
1592, was christened Anthony Maria Browne. 

Ss. D. § 


One of the earliest instances of these has not 
yet been mentioned, namely, Sir Edmund Berry 
(not Edmundbury) Godfrey, temp. Jac. I. 


A. J. M. 


ArcHBISHOP Marecetson (5 §. ii. 209, 238.)— 
His wife was Anne, sister of Thomas Bennet. I am 
not able at this moment to give my authority, but 
your correspondent may rely on the fact as stated. 

Y. S. M 


A “GenTLeEMAN” Muse (5" S. ii. 89, 155.)— 
Mr. Maruew, quoting Milton’s Lycidas, 19-22 
asks if “there is any other instance of a gentleman 
Muse in English poetry.” To which Mr. Mac- 
ADAM replies that “he must be a misprint for she,” 
referring Mr. MayHew to Messrs. Nelson’s edition. 
I find, however, that Chalmers’s edition, 1810, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s, and Mr. Cleveland’s (Phil- 
adelphia), 1853, all read “ he,” as does Mr. Mitford’s 
splendid edition. Turning to Justa Edovardo 
King naufrago, ab Amicis Merentibus, Amoris & 
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Memoriam poems in which Jyycidas first appeared, 
I find the lines thus printed :— 
“So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destin’d urn, 
And as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable ees” - 
There can be no doubt as to the correct reading. 
The fact is, “‘ Muse” is here put for “poet” ; as 
in the Facrie Queene, B. IV. c. xi. st. 34 :— 
“My mother Cambridge, whom as with a crowne 
He doth adorne, and is adorn’d of it 
With many a gentle muse and many a learned wit.” 
Shakspeare’s 21st sonnet begins,— 
“So is it not with me as with that muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse.” 
Compare,— 
“Sharp-judging Adriel, the muses’ friend, 
Himself a muse.” 
Absalom and Achitophel, Part I. (Scott's 
Dryden, 1821, vol. ix. p. 243). 
For references to the above examples of this use 
of the word, I am indebted to a note of Mr. J. W. 
Hales, co-editor of Bishop Percy’s MS. folio 
(Longer English Poems, 1872), on line 159 of 
Spenser’s Prothalamion :— 
“ And great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some brave muse may sing 
To ages following 
Vpon the Brydale day, which is not long.” 
Sparks HenperRson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent. 


In spite of Mr. Macapaw’s reply to the above 
query, I have no hesitation in saying that he is no 
misprint for she in the passage referred to. It is 
clearly he in the original MS. (preserved in the 
library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge), in the printed 
editions of 1638, 1645, &c., and in all others that 
I have ever seen. Muse here means poet; and 
though the use of the word in this sense is rare, 
the instance in Lycidas is not a solitary one. For 
an examination of this and other passages in the 
said poem, I would beg leave to refer the querist to 
my recent edition of the Lycidas and Epitaphiwm 
Damonis, published by Messrs. Longmans. 

C. 5. JERRAM. 


Dominicats (1* §. iii. 25; 5 §. ii, 228, 280, 
293.)—The Dominical, Mass, or Sacrament penny, 
was paid on Sunday by parishioners to the curate, 
in order to provide the Eucharistic elements. 
Lyndwood says that— 

“ Artifices et negotiatores Civitatis London ex ordir a& 
tione antiqua observaté tenentur singulis Dominicis 
diebus, et in principalibus festis et S. Apostolorum et 
aliorum quorum Vigilie jejunentur, offerre pro singulis 
decem solidis reditis domis quam inhabitant unum 
quadrantem .... quilibet fidelis tenetur in Dominicis 
—_— aliis festivis diebus offerre ” (Lib. iii., tit. xvii. 
p. 201). 

__ The penny was a conventional offering (Wilkins, 
i. 183); hence the proverb, “ No penny no pater- 





noster” (Coverdale, ii. 259; Bradford, ii. 250). 
Somner gives a record of 1397, showing that the 
custom at Canterbury was identical with that of 
London: “Antiqua et rationabilis consuetudo tam 
in nostra civitate quam alibi per totam civitatem 
London’ antiquitiis observata et legitime pre- 
scripta.” And in another record of a suit, 1457, 
it is said that the vicar of S. Dunstan’s “ victoriam 
obtinuit in casu consimili,”’ over a recalcitrant 
parishioner, “per sententiam definitivam” (Som- 
ner’s Canterbury, App., 468-471). “ Custom in 
other cities,” says L’Estrange, “hath established a 
not much different proportion ” (Alliance, ch. vi. 
(180), p. 276). The allusion is probably to York, 
Worcester, and Exeter, where, in 1515, Izaack, 
in his Memorials, states that there was a suit 
about the custom called Dominicals in the Guild- 
hall. They seem to be included under 7 & 8 
Will. IIL., c. 6, with “all offerings, oblations, and 
obventions due in their several parishes, according 
to the rights, customs, and prescriptions commonly 
used within the said parishes respectively.” It 
will be seen that this Sunday payment differed 
from Easter dues and those of the four offering 
days. Its object was as follows :— 

The present Rubric and Canon XX. of 1604 
which I have grouped in my recent annotated 
edition of the Canons) agree with regard to the 
provision of the “Bread and Wine” “ at the charge 
of the parish.” In 1552, 1559, and 1604, this 
rubric followed :—“ And the parish shall be dis- 
charged of such sums of money, or other duties 
which hitherto they have paid for the same, by 
order of their houses, every Sunday.” In 1549 
the rubric was :— 

“Forsomuch as the pastors and Curates within this 
realm shall continually find at their costs and charges 
sufficient Bread and Wine for the Holy Communion [as 
was ordered by the II. Council of Macon, 585, c. 4], it is 
therefore orderéd that in recompence of such costs and 
charges the parishioners of every parish shall offer every 
Sunday, at the time of the offertory, the just value and 
price of the Holy Loaf, with all such money and other 
things as were wont to be offered with the same, to the 
use of their pastor and curate, and that in such order 
and course as they were wont to find and pay the said 
Holy Loaf” (Keeling, p. 234). 

The “ other devotions of the people” are still 
distinguished from the “alms,” and certain sen- 
tences of the offertory relate to maintenance of the 
clergy. Mackenziz E, C. Watcort. 


I venture to send you my views on the origin 
of this curious charge, which one would have 
thought would have become obsolete in the pre- 
sent day. 

According to Tertullian, Q. S. F., in his work, 
Ad Uxorem, the matron of a family was allowed 
to carry home a piece of the consecrated bread, or 
wafer, in those early days of Christianity, from the 
church, to be taken privately in time of persecu- 
tion, and perhaps sickness, as a sacred talisman. 
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It was placed on the hand by the priest in a linen 
cloth, which was taken to receive it on Sundays ; 
and the handkerchief, or cowvre-chef itself, which 
was always kept in the bosom, eventually took 
the name of “ Dominical.” May not the priest’s 
fee of one penny, on the occasion of supplying 
a piece of the sacred bread, or wafer, called 
Eucharist in those days (the early part of the 
third century), have been the origin of this strange 
fee of the present day? Gero. Pracock. 
Regent teu, Starcross, Devon. 


Royat Heaps on Betts (4S. ix. 76, 250, 309 ; 
xii. 85; 5 S. i. 235, 417.)—The second bell at 
Stoneleigh (near Kenilworth) has on it two royal 
heads like those found at Battisham, Cambridge- 
shire ; it has also two shields and this inscription : 

“ MICHAELE . TE . PYLSANTE . ——* 
A. FETENTE . NEMONE . TV . LIRRA . 
Henry T. TInuey. 
Augustus Road, Edgbaston. 


Music or THE “CarMAGNOLE” (5% §. ii. 8, 
169.)—No doubt Mr. Bovcnier could get the 
music of the Carmagnole by application to the 
“ Chef d’Orchestre” of the Adelphi Theatre, as it 
was very effectively sung and danced on that stage 
in the performance of Webster’s well-known drama 
of the Dead Heart. H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 


‘ 


Tue Tempiars AnD Hospitauuers (5" §. ii. 
110, 173.)}—The red cross of the Temple was 
similar to the present eight-pointed Maltese cross. 
The original cross of the Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem was a patriarchal cross. On the dis- 
solution of the Order of the Temple, with all its 
property, rights, &c., it was transferred to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John. then Knights 
of Rhodes, and afterwards Knights of Malta. 
These last assumed the red-cross banner of the 
Temple, and eventually made it their favourite 
flag. The war-banner of the Templars, “ half 
black and half white, called Beauséant,” is de- 
scribed in the History of the Knights Templars.+ 

KNIGHT oF SOMERSET. 


“DEFENDER OF THE Faitn” (5 §, ii. 206, 
254.)—An interesting note on this subject, by 
Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor, is preserved 
by Peck, in “ A Collection of Divers Curious His- 


torical Pieces,” &c., appended to his Memoirs of 


Cromwell, 4to., 1740, p. 86 :— 

“That King Henry VII. had the title formerly of 
Defender of the Faith, appears by the register of the 
Order of the Garter, in the black book [sic dict. a 
tegmine ; now in my hands by office], which having 
showed to K. Charles I., he received with much joy; 





* This is a word of 13 letters. I cannot make it out. 

+ First edition, p. 50; second edition, p. 57. “Le 
Bauceut del Temple d’argent al chef du sable, a un 
croyz de goules passant.”—Lel. Coll. vol. i., p. 611. 








nothing more pleasing him, then that the right of that 
title was fixed in the Crown, long before the Pope’s pre- 
tended Donation.” 

There is no date to this memorandum, but Dean 
Wren was made Registary of the Order in 1635 
and died in 1658. Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Sxatine Lireratvure (5" §. ii. 107, 156.)—The 
following extract is taken from A Bibliographical 
List of Works on Swimming, by the author of the 
Handbook of Fictitious Names, Lond., J. R. 
Smith, 1868. No notice is made of this work in 
Mr. Foster’s list of works on skating :— 

“Family Herald Handy Books. How to Swim and 
How to Skate, Lond., 1863, 16mo., 43, 3d. 

“What is not copied from Thevenot, Frost, and 
Franklin (without acknowledgment), like original matter, 
in most of the handbooks, is rubbish. It was made up, 
no doubt, to accompany the pages on skating. If there 
is anything that the public avoid at skating time, I 
should say it isswimming. It gives some most ridiculous 
‘rules’ to govern persons who have fallen into deep 
water.” 

W. P. Covrryey. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


“Private History or THe Court or Enc- 
LAND” (5 §, ii. 208, 277.)—This work is by Mrs. 
S. Green, a native of Ireland, the Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816, informs us; 
but I should be glad of some biographical par- 
ticulars. I have eleven anonymous works by her 
in my list, the last written in 1822. 

OupnarR Hamst. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. With Notices 
of his Books, his Kinsmen, and his Friends. 
By John Eglington Bailey. (London, Pickering ; 
Manchester, Day.) 

Tus long-expected biography is now before the 

public, from whom it is certain to have the 

heartiest welcome. Fuller has never been so 
thoroughly dealt with as by Mr. Bailey, who, 
with indisputable taste and judgment, makes his 
hero, as far as possible, tell his own story. Where 
this is not possible, he narrates it for him with great 
ability and corresponding success. Mr. Bailey has 
trod all the ground that Fuller trod, read and 
meditated upon all that Fuller ever wrote, and 
has, so to speak, wrapt himself in the atmosphere 
in which Fuller lived. He takes the reader by the 
hand and leads him, too, over that charmed ground ; 
he looks with the reader over Fuller’s pages, and casts 
light upon them where he looks ; and the reader, 
almost from the very first page, is as completely 

“ atmospherized” as the author, and as much in 

love with him who was one of the most honest, 

brave, earnest, and merry Englishmen of his mo- 
mentous time. That time spread over more than 
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the first half of the seventeenth century. We are 
with him in his Northamptonshire home, where 
Fuller was born in 1608. We partake of his Cam- 
bridge experiences. We sympathize with him as 
a preacher, and we have a warm personal interest 
in him when he starts as an author; but particu- 
larly when, in 1640, he sends forth his History of 
the Holy War. We welcome him to London, and 
we admire the boldness with which the Cavalier 
arson, on the occasion of the king’s absence from 
mare in 1643, gave out his famous text from 
the Westminster Abbey pulpit, 2 Samuel xix. 30: 
— And Mephibosheth said unto the king, Yea, 
let him (Ziba) take all, forasmuch as my lord the 
king is come again in peace unto his own house.” 

Fuller, we know, lost all except honour and 
courage. These he manifested during the dark 
and troubled days. But the better time came to 
him at last, when he proved to what good end he 
had spent the adverse period, not having altogether 
looked back from the plough to which he had 
early applied his hand. When he died, in 1661, 
his countrymen were familiar with his David's 
Heinous Sin, his Holy War, his Holy and Pro- 
fane State, his Pisgah Sight of Palestine, his 
Abel Redivivus, and his pleasant Church History 
of Great Britain; but they were not acquainted 
with the work which, perhaps, more than all others, 
has made his name so popular, The Worthies of 
England. It is “ gossiping,” as it has been called ; 
but, only for such exquisite gossip, a thousand 
things worth remembering would have perished. 
For such a man, we share in Mr. Bailey’s admir- 
ation and enthusiasm. The volume is excellently 
got up in every respect, and it belongs now and for 
ever to English literature. It is in itself a Fuller 
library as well as a life of Fuller, a history of the 
times as well as of the man. It is most appro- 
priately illustrated, and has a fair Index. Mr. 
Bailey makes full acknowledgment to all who have 
helped him, much or little, in this great work,— 
acknowledgment which closes with this gracefully 
expressed passage :—“ Finally, the work has been 
throughout furthered, in no small degree, by the co- 
operation of my devoted wife.” 


An Old Legend of St. Paul's. By the Rev. George 
sroadley Howard. (H. 8. King & Co.) 
On the principle that the amateur who sketches a spot 
that has formed the subject of some great artist’s 
ainting, does not thereby infringe on the rights of the 
atter, Mr. Howard thinks himself guilty of no impro- 
priety in having selected a passage in the Legends of 
King Arthur, although they have already been treated 
by the Poet- Laureate. Here are some samples from Mr. 
Howard's measures :— 
“In our middle life 
Time seems to spare us for a little while, 
As if relenting somewhat.” 
And again :— 
“ What man is there that lives and sinneth not? 
And who so innocent and pure within, 





That he may bear the strict and searching scan 
Of his own conscience, so it be but true ? 
And the more 

An honest man will search himself, the more 

A sense of imperfection weighs him down, 

And brings him in humility to God.” 

We have received the following :—From Messrs. Long- 
man, Latin Exercises on Barbarism for Junior Students, 
by R. M. Millington, M.A., which aims well at effecting 
its purpose, viz., to prevent the use of words not properly 
Latin, as “ confiscare” for “to confiscate”; and of good 
Latin words in meanings they do not bear, as “ intentio” 
instead of consilium for an “ intention.—In Rhymes for 
the Times, by R. H. (Pickering), will be found, as its 
name implies, much to amuse the general reader.—The 
Magician: a Drama in Five Acts (Pearson). What 
success would attend the production of this play in a 
London or provincial theatre one naturally hesitates to 
foretell; the writer, however, anticipates for his work 
“the usual fate accorded to unaccredited dramatic pro- 
ductions,” and avers “that systematic indifference to 
every attempt like the present” must be one chief cause 
of the retardment of “the rehabilitation of the British 
Drama.” —The English Language Spelled as Pronounced, 
by George Withers (Triibner), is a plea for a simple, con- 
sistent, and uniform method of spelling.—The Angel of 
Love, and other Poems, by Zero (Birmingham, Corns, 
Rylett & Mee).—The Circle and Straight Line (Montreal, 
Lovell). Parts 1, 2, and 3, with supplement. 


Barry CorRNWALL has given uncertainty to his real 
name, Procter or Proctor. Indeed his combined names 
have been put to confusion. The daily papers have 
called him Procter; some of the weeklies, Proctor. 
Public Opinion registered him as Bryan Wallace Procter. 
Look for him in Vapereau, and you find the first name 
converted into Byrad! In the Times it is recorded that 
from “Bryan Waller Procter” may be made the ana- 
gram “ Peter Barry Cornwall,” but Mr. Procter never 
called himself Peter. In “ Bryan Waller Procter,” the 
author of Mirandola himself found “ Barry Cornwall, 
Poet,” but with a superfluous letter, that could not be 
used. In Favourite English Poems and Poets (Low, 1870), 
there is ‘‘ The Angel’s Story,” by Adelaide Anne Procter 
(Barry Cornwall’s daughter), but in the Index the lady's 
name is spelt Proctor. To the prefatory remarks to 
his Memoir of Charles Lamb the author signs his name 
“ Bryan Waller Procter,” and the name is so spelt in all 
the books of London addresses, The most satisfactory 
solution might, perhaps, be found in the poet’s auto- 
graph signatures, unless, indeed, he were like the late 
Miss O’Neil, the actress (Lady Beecher), who spelt her 
Irish name in all the variety of which it is susceptible. 

Tue obituary of this week records the death of one 
who has been, from a very early period, an able and 
valued contributor to these pages, the Hoy. Epwarp 
TwisLeToy, who died recently, aged sixty-six. The 
deceased gentleman, who was a brother of Lord Saye 
and Sele, had filled many important official posts, among 
others that of Chief ur mg weg of Poor Laws in 
Ireland, and more recently that of a Civil Service Com- 
missioner. But when his eminent public services, and 
social qualities, are no more remembered, his name will 
be held in well-deserved esteem, not only for his clever 
little book lately noticed by us, The Tongue not Essential 
to Speech, but still more for the honest spirit and energy in 
which he went into the Junius question, and the liberality 
which he displayed in bringing those views before the 
public in his magnificent quarto on The Handwriting of 
Junius, noticed by us in “ N. & Q.” of the 13th May, 
1871. We do not share the views of this lamented 
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gentleman as to the authorship of the letters of Junius, 
but his work showed him to be an honest, earnest in- 
quirer after truth, whose memory will be held in affec- 
tionate remembrance by all who enjoyed his friendship. 

Mr. Jonw Trups.—There is a man down in the battle 
of life. He is one whose whole life has been a battle, 
and at the age of seventy-four he falls to the ground, 
not vanquished, but exhausted. A little help will enable 
Mr. Timbs to renew the struggle, for his will is good for 
work, and he needs only the means to recover health 
and strength in order again to address himself to labour. 
This industrious man of letters has, in substance, con- 
tributed between one and two hundred volumes to 
literature. 
to the suggestion conveyed in the words ‘‘ Date obolum 
Belisario ”? 

Tue Termination “yy” ty THE NAmeEs or PLAces. 
On this subject a correspondent of the /ntermédiaire 
writes, “that the final y represents the Latin final 
acum, in such words as Douay, Duacum; Tournay, 
Tornacum ; Cambray, Camaracum, &c.; and that acum 
is from the Sanscrit aca, whence the Latin agua, water.” 


Svon of our readers as took an interest in the papers | 


on “Hannah Lightfoot” and “Dr. Wilmot’s Polish 
Princess,” which appeared in our columns some few 
years since, may care to know that soon after the sepa- 
rate publication of those papers, Mx. Tuoms purchased 
a large number of original letters and documents, and 
that on examination they are found to contain so much 
curious matter, that he is preparing a volume illustrative 


of the career of the self-styled Olive, Princess of Cum- | 


berland, and some of her associates in that impudent 
imposture. 

Ma. C. A. Reap, 86, Loughborough Road, Brixton, 
writes :—“ I am at present engaged in compiling a list 
yf books treating of Christian names, or in which in 
formation on the subject is to be found. Will any of 
your readers kindly help me to make the list as perfect 
as possible!” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the 
person by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose :— 
Mémormes sur La 

Paris, 1823. 
Nores ayp Quenis. Ist Series, Ind Vol 
A Puaw or Lowpon, about a.p. 1750 
Wanted by J. Bowuchier, Eaq., 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, 5. E. 


Révotvtion Francaise. Les Prisons. 2 Vols. 


Prick err'’s History and Antiquities of Highgate 
Hiomears. Any Books, Pamphiets, or Prints relating to. 
Cocner’s Arithmetic. Any Editions. 
Kirey's Wonderful and Eccentric Museum. 
similar Works. 
Wanted by G. Potter, 42, Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Odd Vols. of this or any 


RouratSyxeops. A Pamphlet published thirty years ago by Edwardes & 
Hughes. 


Wanted by the Rev. R. S. Hawker, Morwenstow, Cornwall. 
Mrworgs or Jouw Tomas Senars, late Marine Painter to His 
Majesty. Bya Friend. ®vo., 1826. 
Connertt's Reign and Regency of George the Fourth. 2 Vols. 1830. 
Wanted by William J. Thoma, 40, St. George’s Square, Belgrave 
Read, 5. W. 


Potices to Corresponvents, ; 
Tae Rev. F. Mant (Egham) writes:—“ A girl dug up 
in a potato garden lately a coin of Charies I., apparently 


a. half crown. The figure is on horse-back, with the 
inscription ‘Carolus D. G. M. G.... BT HIB REX.’ On the 
reverse the royal arms, with the arms of France quar- 


Will kind sympathizers generously respond | 


} 
tered with the arms of England, A. c. and R. occupying 
either side of the shield, the legend above ‘curisto ap. 
spice REGNO.” There is no date to the coin. I do not 
suppose that this is an uncommon coin, but, for the sake 

| of the finder, [ should be glad to know whether it ig 

| worth any more than its weight as old silver.” 

N.—The true reading of the line in Keats’s O:de to a 
Nightingale is this :- 

* Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth.” 

The last line of the same stanza— 

“ And with thee fade away into the forest dim ”— 
| will not bear to have “away” eliminated. Keats did not 
count his syllables on the fingers. The concluding lines 
of the stanzas of this very ode are of ten, eleven, and 
twelve syllables indifferently ; but not one of them would 
be otherwise than marred by alteration in any way. 

8. W. T.—The proverb of “Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” was applied in 1550, on the occasion of the ap 
priation of some of the estates of Westminster to ail up 
the needs of London. A correspondent has mentioned its 
use in Thomas Nash’s Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
1596 (4 S. xii. 166); but Canon Robertson has pointed 
out that a similar, though not exactly the same, expression 
is found generally applied as far back as the twelfth 
century :—‘‘ Tanquam si quis crucifigeret Paulum ut 
redimeret Petrum” (Herbert of Bosham, 287). 

J. 8. W.—The Count de Charolais (afterwards Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy) was twice married. His 
| first wife was Isabella, daughter of th- Duke of Bourbon, 
| The daughter of Charles and Isabella was the celebrated 
| Mary of Burgundy. Charies’s second wife was Mar 

garet, daughter of Richard, Duke of York. 

Tae Rev. Ep. Marswatt, Sandford St. Martina, 
| Oxford, asks for the date of the Times, or other paper, 
| in which occurs the speech of Sir W. Harcourt to hig 
constituents on being appointed Solicitor-General, in 
which the land question is discussed. 

T. Kemp (Brighton).—In Psalm xxxi. 20, you may 
read, ‘‘ Thou sha!t keep them secretly in a Pavilion from 
the strife of tongues.” The passage is hardly applicable 
to the Church Congress. 

R. H. Buapes.—The custom referred to is not com 
fined to the Town Clerks of London. See “N. & Q.,” 3" 
8. vii. 136, 191; vini. 118; and 4" S. xi. 17, 160. 

Qui Tam (ante, p. 205).—A correspondent refers you 
to an article in the Saturday Review of the 5th of Sep- 
tember. 

F. D. (Nottingham).—“ It’s all one side, like Bridge- 
north election.” See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. vii. 9, 131. 

Lovutsa Winton is respectfully referred to her brothers 
for enlightenment on the slang adages which puzzle her. 

Bow.—On the publication of banns in the market- 
place, see our last volume, pp. 87, 155. 

B. (Blackrock).—References on the subject have al- 
ready been given. Sze 4 S. ix. 63. 

Cumze O’ Lynx.—See ante, p. 213. 

A. J. M.—If possible, next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand) 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 














